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Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate 


the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 


Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 
such a flow. 
may well be considered an aid in main- 
taining good teeth, 
to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 
P 


Just as a healthy moist mouth 


so it is conducive 








UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING CUM MANUFACTURERS 


ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 








4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: RIGHT FOOD, CLEAN TEETH, DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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VUse WEBSTER 


READING 
List Price 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
Workbook, 64 pages...............see0e- 20c 


Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages........... 20c 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages.......... 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages 
My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. 2, 
second grade, 64 pages, each.............. 20c 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 
io. 2, grade, 64 pages, each.......14¢ 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork, 96 pages 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), first, 
second and third grades, 64 pages, each.... 246 
Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 
third grade, 94 pages.. "24e 





ENGLISH 


Webster Language, goed grade; a text- 
workbook ; illustrated ; 96 p: 24e 
Language Helps for Wieser English 
pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, inne 
and sixth grades; a book for each grade, "each 246 
Sharp's Language Practice, for third, fourth. 
fift onl sath grades; a book for each grade, 

64 pages, Muttiereasbeeteseneséues l4c 
Sherp't English Exercises, for seventh and 
=. th ae a book for each grade; 
ay en than 8,000,000 copies of Sharp's 

English series have been sold! 


HISTORY 


Study Guides in U. S. History, seventh and 
GR Bec ccccccccesecvcceoceeseseed 44c 


Keep p pace with education... 


WORKBOOKS 


ARITHMETIC 
List Price 


First Grade Number Book, 64 pages...... 20c 

Work and Play in Numberland, second 
grade, 72 pages. 20c 

My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 


a series of arithmetic workbooks for each 
grade, 1-8, 128 pages, 7}gx10.............. 160 


GEOGRAPHY 


Far and tenn, for third or fourth grade, 72 
PAGED - ccccsccccccccccsccescccescccoeeces 24e 
Life In Other Konda, for fourth grade, 128 
DT ccsseenaveceoncesscecencsceeesesed 44c 
Study Guide Gomee in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


Book !, United States, 128 pages........48¢ 
Book !!, South America, 72 pages....... 24c 
Book IH, Europe, 112 pages............. 350 
Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 pages 24c 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages.......... 35e 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages. ........ 40c 
HEALTH 
Happy Health Hours, Book 1, first 
Book Ii, second grade, 64 pages, oo... 


My Health and Safety Book, for third or 

fourth grades, 96 pages 24c 

Health Tests and Exercises, Book 1, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book il, seventh and 
eighth grades, 64 pages, each 





FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


We offer workbooks 
in these subjects: 


PROBLEMS 
MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING 





We will gladly send 

you further informa- 

tion about these 
workbooks. 











ALL WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS ARE 
SOLD WITH THE 
PRIVILEGE OF 
RETURNING 
THEM IF NOT 
SATISFACTORY 


White fon Oun View 1937-1938 Deascniptive Pnice Liat 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NEW BOOKS # 


TALKING PICTURES—How They 
Are Made—How to Appreciate 
Them—Barrett C. Kiesling 


The first textbook to carry picture production 
through all the processes from story selection to 
the final editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


Teach the drivers of tomorrow safety attitudes 
and correct principles and practices of driving 
through Drive and Live—complete information 
provided—excellent study aids and suggested ac- 
tivities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 


Joy M. Lacey 


A textbook-workbook for the elementary school 
combining basic social studies information with 
teaching-learning exercises. 





JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


JDV MAN V AO 

















An Essential Part of 
Every Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the 
knowledge needed for the consumer; the 
knowledge and training needed for the pro- 
ducer or business worker. 


First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE has already been adopted by 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is leading the 
way in crystallizing thought in the field of 
social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 











Our Advertisers 
and Ourselves 


¥% IT is our belief that we can serve teachers and 

school executives through the advertising, as 
well as the editorial, pages of our Association maga- 
zine. And we believe that transportation and car own- 
ership are as important to school people as to other 
people. A year ago that belief was questioned by an 
automobile manufacturer. To authenticate our an- 
swer, we sent a questionnaire to a thousand Illinois 
teachers. You gave us extremely valuable data. Now, 
we are giving all the members of the Association an 
opportunity to reply. Your cooperation will give us 


. information that can lead to increasing financial re- 
, sources for your organization. You need not sign 
’ your name. This questionnaire may be cut out and 

: pasted on the back of a penny post card. Mail it to: 


Georgia C. Rawson 
Advertising Manager 

The Illinois Teacher 

307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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I bo'wor OWN A CAR 


1. Name of car: 





2. Year of manufacture: 





y 


Name of previously owned car: 





4. Number of years usually drive a car before 
trading it in: 





Cut out and mail on penny post card. 
---------- - - - - - - - - - - - -  - -  - --- 


5: Have purchased ————— (Number) tires 
for present car. 


Remarks: 





C 


= 
Commercial 


Business and Personal Typewriting, by L. 
W. Korona and C. E. Rowe. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 154 pages. Price, $1.40. 

“Typewriting for everybody” might well 
be the slogan of the authors of this course, 
for the inclusion of personal typewriting not 
only widens the subject’s field of usefulness 
but provides additional motivation for pu- 
pils who are studying with the commercial 
objective. Early lessons follow a carefully 
developed plan that utilizes both the whole 
and the part method of teaching the key- 
board. Later lessons effectively correlate 
typing with business correspondence and sec- 
retarial practice. There is abundant pro- 
vision for review and for corrective exercises 
adapted to individual needs. 


IVED 


Education 


A School in Transition, by Samuel Engle 
Burr. The Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 210 pages. Price, $2.80. 

This is a case study (Glendale Public 
Schools, Glendale, Ohio) presenting material 
which will serve to help and to guide those 
who wish to introduce the activity plan of 
progressive education into other school sys- 
tems. As such, it is a sample to study rather 
than a pattern to follow. The text is no less 
valuable as a critical bibliography on pro- 
gressive methods of teaching and of school 
administration. 


General 


Youth Studies Alcobol, by K. M. Hark- 
ness and L. M. Fort. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., 221 East Cullerton St., Chicago. Cloth. 
Original drawings by Kurt Welanetz. 123 
pages. Price, $0.64, subject to discount on 
quantity orders. 

Interesting illustrations and a sprightly 
combination of conversation and narrative 
are overlaid on accurate, scientifically deter- 
mined fact to make a most acceptable pre- 
sentation of a difficult subject for junior 
high-school classes. 


Prairie Trails, by Sophie Molk. The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
126 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Experiences and situations common to 
most of us are observed with a sincerity as 
robust as the homespun language in which 
the observations are cast. The verses have 
their beauty spots but too frequently relax 
into a halting rhymed prose. 


School Days Here and There, by Maybell 
G. Bush and Lois Gadd Nemec. Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Paper. Illustrated in 
color. 46 pages. 

Food, particularly dairy products, receives 
much emphasis in this primer. An occasional 
vegetable which finds its way into the menu 
is creamed. 
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Historical Locomotives, by Paul T. War- 
ner. Strombeck-Becker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 
32 pages. 

This booklet, written by an engineer con- 
nected with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
presents the highlights of locomotive history. 
It is liberally illustrated with photographs of 
locomotives, from the earliest to the latest. 


Mathematics 


The Progress Arithmetics, by P. A. Boyer, 
W. W. Cheyney and H. White. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2457 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Paper. Illustrated. Book C, 201 
pages, $0.48; Book D, 202 pages, $0.48. 

Books C and D are two of a series of text- 
workbooks for grades three to eight. Social 
situations within the experience of the pupil 
motivate his work. Explanations and il- 
lustrations are designed to encourage inde- 
pendent progress. Practical time-saving 
features operate for both teacher and pupil. 


Mathematics and Life, Book I, by G. M. 
Ruch, F. B. Knight, and J. W. Studebaker. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
480 pages. Price, $0.88. 

This is the first unit of a three-book series 
for the junior high school. Unification of 
seventh-grade arithmetic, algebra, and ge- 
ometry requirements is accomplished by 
building the content around a central theme 
of social value—the home. Earning a Living 
for the Family, Managing the Family’s 
Money, Taking Care of the Family’s Savings, 
Improving the Family’s Surroundings are 
some of the topics connected with the home 
which serve to link the study with life. 


Modern Languages 


Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts, 
Series B. Der Pfablmann, by Karl May, 
edited by L. J. Russon; Krumel Als Detektiv, 
by Peter Mattheus, edited by H. D. Samuel. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 54 pages each. Price, $0.30. 

The texts are stories of an exciting and 
lively nature, modern for the most part, con- 
taining a maximum of incident. Vocabulary 
is based on Meier’s The 1000 Most Frequent 
German Words. 


Spanish in Action, by Ruth A. Bahret. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Paper. Illustrated. 228 pages. 
Price, $0.67. 

This review of the essentials of Spanish 
grammar has been planned especially for 
students who are taking New York State Re- 
gents Examinations or College Entrance 
Board Examinations. A condensed amount of 
reference material in regard to customs, geo- 
graphy, history, and literature has been added. 


Reading 

Indians of the Oaks, by Melicent Huma- 
son Lee. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
244 pages. Price, $0.92. 

The rapidly disappearing folklore and an- 
cient customs of the Kummei Indians of the 
Pacific coast are recaptured here by one who 
lived with the Indians and learned of them 
from the elders of the tribe. The stories are 
related as seen through the eyes of a ten- 
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year-old white boy and the setting is the 
foothills of Southern California seventy-five 
years ago. Subject matter and format, 
which is distinguished by large, legible type, 
make this book adaptable to the older re- 
tarded reader. 


Jeremy Mouse. by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. [Illustrated in color. 156 
pages. Price, $0.70. 

The Artist Lady’s studio is peopled with 
most interesting characters, some of her own 
invention and some, like Jeremy Mouse, the 
hero, living creatures. Jeremy, of course, is 
an active fellow who gets around and conse- 
quently observes things that prove equally 
as interesting to eight- and nine-year-old 
readers as to Jeremy. For example, there was 
Miss Polly Wog of the Glass House who for 
a time complained of lumps on each side, 
which surprisingly developed into legs, and 
the Naughty Newt who peeled off his skin 
like a sweater. Style is exceptionally in- 
teresting. 


Twenty-Two Short Stories of America, 
by Edith Mirrielees. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1815 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 381 pages. Price, $1.24. 

While the stories have historical signifi- 
cance in that they are concerned with Amer- 
ican life at various stages, the editor’s chief 
preoccupation is with presenting in them 
emotional situations which boys and girls, 
of seventh to ninth grade, can recognize as 
real, and which to the extent that they do 
recognize this quality, provide them with 
understanding and power of adjustment in 
the situations they themselves must meet. A 
method of using paired stories to improve 
reading ability and appreciation is suggested. 
Study aids are planned to contribute to read- 
ing for enjoyment. 


Social Science 

The Barrows-Parker Geography Series, 
by Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam 
Parker. Published by Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 East Twentieth St., Chicago. Cloth, 
Illustrated in black and white and color. 
Journeys in Distant Lands, 166 pages, price 
$0.96; United States and Canada, 226 pages, 
price $1.44; Europe and Asia, on which Mar- 
garet Terrell Parker also collaborated, 280 
pages, price $1.44; A Teacher's Guide to 
Journeys in Distant Lands, 43 pages, price 
$0.24. A Teacher’s Guide to United States 
and Canada, 42 pages, price $0.24. 

The titles listed comprise the first three 
books of a four-book, one-cycle series. Book I 
is a guide to a geography journey designed 
to give children an elementary understanding 
of the world as a whole. The second book 
introduces pupils to (1) relationships concern- 
ing the distribution of people, (2) to the pat- 
tern of land utilization and conservation, and 
(3) to the distribution of occupations in the 
United States and Canada. The work in 
Europe and Asia is organized to develop 
understanding of country personalities. In 
the final unit of Book ITI, “The United States 
and the World,” pupils are guided to an 
understanding of the relationships that show 
clearly the geography of the mutual inter- 
dependence of the United States and other 
parts of the world. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Legislative Campaign 





Earnest and energetic mass movement produced only small results 


A. the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association in December, 
1936, the Representative Assembly 
adopted the legislative program rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Leg- 
islation and directed that committee 
and the Executive Secretary to prepare 
bills in harmony with the program, to 
have the bills introduced, and to sup- 
port them in the Legislature this year. 


The LE.A. Program 


In accordance with these directions, 
bills were prepared and introduced in 
the 60th General Assembly to carry 
out nearly all the recommendations of 
our association, as you will observe by 
reading the digests of bills elsewhere 
in this magazine. The tenure bill was 
not introduced because it took much 
time for our committee to agree on the 
bill, it still had much opposition in our 
own ranks, and we failed to find any 
member willing to introduce it. There- 
fore, we gave our support to H. B. 486, 
which takes a step toward more perma- 
nent tenure by permitting boards of 
directors to employ teachers for as long 
as three years. 

No bill was introduced to provide 
for larger district units, or for the “re- 
organization of the school administra- 
tive units.” We offered to several 
legislators practically the same bill that 
was introduced in the 59th General 
Assembly as H. B. 805 by Mr. Ed- 
wards. But the legislators seemed to 
believe that, since consolidation or the 
reorganization of district units was in- 
sisted upon by the Governor, either he 
or the Educational Commission ought 
to prepare a bill and have it introduced. 

The minimum wage bill (S. B. 91) 
and the “safe and adequate” pension 
plan (S. B.’s 150, 151 and 152) were 
considered dependent upon a liberal 
increase in the state school fund. When 
the Senate concluded that the Gover- 
nor would not approve such increase, 
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these bills were stricken from the cal- 
endar. Therefore, we had S. B. 148 
amended to increase the State’s rate of 
contribution under the present law. 

The preparation of the certification 
bill was left to our Committee on 
Teacher Training and to the State 
Examining Board. It was late in the 
session, June 2, when the bill was in- 
troduced as S. B. 492 by Senator Stut- 
tle. However, it passed the Senate on 
June 14 and went to the House the next 
day. It was recommended to pass by 
the House Committee on Education on 
June 23, but died on the calendar. The 
legislative representative of the Illinois 
County Superintendents Association 
stated before the House Committee on 
Education that the county superintend- 
ents were opposed to the bill. 

By studying the bills that passed, 
you will find that several of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Illinois 
Education Association were enacted in- 
to law. The two subjects we were 
directed to oppose failed, state uni- 
formity of textbooks and the one per- 
cent limitation on tax rates, although a 
bill was introduced for the former and 
two or three joint resolutions were in- 
troduced for the latter. 


Emphasis on Finance 


A study of the bills that failed to 
pass or were vetoed by the Governor 
will impress you with the fact that most 
of them had to do with school revenues 
or were closely related to the problem 
of school finance. In fact, it became 
clear early in the campaign that the 
paramount issue was the equalization 
of educational opportunity through a 
necessary increase in the state school 
fund, emergency aid for financially dis- 
tressed high schools, appropriations 
for deficiencies and arrearages, and in 
some cases the increase in local tax 
rates. 

Therefore, most of the energies of 
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the campaign were applied to the prob- 
lems of school finance and particularly 
to getting an increase in state aid with 
part or all the increase to be used for 
high-school support. Never before was 
such a general and strenuous campaign 
conducted. It was well planned, con- 
tinuously and energetically waged, and 
was supported by more organizations 
and individuals than was any such 
campaign in the past. In fact it be- 
came a mass movement by the friends 
of the schools. 


The Central Office 


All our office force devoted much of 
their time to it. Mr. L. R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, put in most of 
his time in drawing and studying bills 
and amendments, keeping a record of 
the status and provisions of the many 
bills affecting the schools, conferring 
with legislators, and in doing what- 
ever else was assigned him by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, proved to be a very help- 
ful factor in the campaign by keeping 
in touch with the situation from day to 
day, by building up a long mailing list 
of officers and committees of co-oper- 
ating organizations, by issuing thou- 
sands of explanatory leaflets, and by 
issuing frequent newspaper releases 
explaining the issues and dealing with 
the current situation. 

The Executive Secretary was the 
general director of all these activities; 
appeared before many committee 
meetings; conferred with and advised 
many members of the Legislature, oft- 
en at their request; tried to harmonize 
the principles and efforts of the many 
organizations having school legislative 
programs; issued frequent bulletins to 
nearly three thousand correspondents 
giving digests and status of bills, direc- 
tions for local workers and lists of 
committees; and earnestly endeavored 
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to direct the countless details of such 
a widespread campaign. 

In all this we had the loyal support 
of the Board of Directors, Mr. B. F. 
Shafer and the majority of his Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and of the many 
local committees on legislation and on 
public relations. The telephone and 
the telegraph were used more in this 
campaign than ever before. 


Results 


The result of all this was that a large 
majority of the members of the Legis- 
lature were convinced that the State 
must provide financial relief for the 
schools. This is proved by their votes 
on school relief bills when left free to 
act in accordance with their own judg- 
ment or the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. See votes in columns 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 of Senate record in this 
magazine and in columns 1, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 of the House record. 

But the legislators were not left 
free to act. The powerful pressure 
of the State Administration was applied 
against some of the bills mentioned in 
the columns listed and against other 
bills, and often the legislators yielded. 
See column 3 of Senate record and col- 
umns 2, 3 and 4 of House record. Be- 
sides this the Governor vetoed three or 
four bills passed by large majorities 
of both Houses to give financial relief 
to many schools. 

With the powers assumed by the 
Governor as they are, it seems useless 
to convince the Legislature that cer- 
tain legislation is necessary. 

There was some other powerful op- 
position to the school finance bills by 
certain groups who object to paying 
taxes or who are not in sympathy with 
democracy as exemplified in and by the 
common schools. Some of these groups 
instituted a campaign counter to ours 
and conducted it vigorously and at 
times almost viciously. See page 328 
of the ILLtNots TEACHER of last June. 
We shall probably have more to say in 
future numbers about the methods of 
our opponents. , 

We call your attention to our edi- 
torial pages for further comment on the 
legislative session and the results. Some 
of the editorials may be considered as 
a part of this report, and other editor- 
ials of the same general tenor may be 
expected in some future number of this 
magazine. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rospert C. Moore, 
Executive Secretary. 


Results of the Session 


HE following bills passed both 
Houses and have been approved by the 
Governor, or filed by him with the 
Secretary of State, and are therefore 
now the law. 


Bills That Passed 


Senate Bill 9. Validates tax levies of com- 
munity high-school districts where the levy 
for 1936 was made after the time established 
by law. 

S. B. 34. Provides that school districts 
of less than 200,000 population maintaining 
four-year high-school courses may establish 
and maintain junior colleges by action of 
the board in districts of over 25,000 inhabi- 
tants and by referendum of the people in 
districts under 25,000 inhabitants. 

S. B. 36. The Chicago pegged levy bill 
providing that for the years 1937 and 1938 
the school board may levy for educational 
purposes at a rate of one and six-tenths per- 
cent or to an amount of $45,000,000, which- 
ever shall be the greater; all this is to be 
without referendum. 

S. B. 57. Provides that women work not 
more than eight hours in any one day and 
not more than forty-eight hours in any one 
week. Probably includes all women em- 
ployees of school boards. 

S. B. 148. Amends Section 211 and 211A 
of the School Law to provide that there be 
distributed to the county superintendents 
from the state school fund $1,000 for each 
to pay for supervisory expenses; provides 
also that the rate of contribution to the state 
teachers pension fund from the State be in- 
creased from one-fifth to three-tenths of one 
mill on each dollar of assessed valuation. 

S. B. 267. Appropriates $284,140 for the 
ordinary and contingent expenses of the 
office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

S. B. 279. Provides that children of sol- 
diers, sailors or marines who were killed in 
the World War may attend business college 
or other vocational school and have their 
tuition paid by the State. However, S. B. 
280 providing an appropriation to pay such 
tuition failed to pass. 

S. B. 441. Appropriates $4,054,136 for 
support of the state normal schools and 
$1,000,000 for their permanent improvement. 
However, newspaper reports state that the 
Governor issued a special letter of transmit- 
tal decreeing that the actual expenditures 
for the state normal schools must be kept 
down to $3,805,000, which is a reduction of 
$249,136 below the above appropriation for 
support. This order from the Governor was 
transmitted to the Normal School Board by 
Director John J. Hallihan of the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 

S. B. 445. Appropriates $13,000,000 a 
year to the state common school fund and 
reappropriates $6,252,403 if and when paid 
as delinquent taxes on property for the 
years preceding 1934. No reappropriations 
were made for the $7,000,000 deficiency for 
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the biennium beginning July 1, 1933, or for 
the several other smaller deficiencies. 

S. B. 472 and S. B. 473. Provide that 
Chicago may issue bonds without referendum 
for paying judgment indebtedness and au- 
thorize a tax levy to raise money to pay 
such bonds. 

S. B. 483. Appropriates $10,069,200 for 
general support of the University of Illinois; 
also $20,000 for the construction of build- 
ings at the agricultural experiment station in 
Cook County; also $64,902 interest on en- 
dowment funds; also $295,530 from federal 
land grants; and also $3,700,000 from the 
revolving fund for ordinary and contingent 
expenses. The Governor vetoed three items 
amounting to $650,000, as follows: $350,000 
for an addition to the school library, $150,- 
000 for an agricultural laboratory and $150,- 
000 for a new unit for the chemistry build- 
ing. 

S. B. 520. Authorizes trustees of schools 
to lease land for drilling for oil and gas 
upon a royalty basis and validates such 
leases heretofore executed. 

House Bill 66. Increased the appropria- 
tion from Chicago’s share of gasoline tax to 
the Chicago schools from $4,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000 for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1935, 

H. B. 70. Provides that in counties under 
500,000 population non-high school districts 
may, until January 1, 1938, issue bonds to 
pay unpaid tuition claims. A petition by 
twenty percent of the legal voters may re- 
quire a referendum on such proposal. 

H. B. 119. Amends Section 5 of the Act 
for schools for deaf and blind to provide 
that such schools shall be maintained for 
children who are of sound mind. 

H. B. 216. Appropriates $350,000 for fur- 
nishing and equipping the second unit of the 
medical and dental college laboratories of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago. 

H. B. 246. Provides a tax of 3 percent 
on the gross receipts from the sale of prod- 
ucts of utility companies, which makes the 
proceeds really a part of the sales tax, from 
which the state school fund is transferred. 

H. B. 251. Validates the organization and 
acts of certain community high-school dis- 
tricts and their boards of education. 

H. B. 280. Consolidates the Peoria Teach- 
ers Pension Fund with the State Teachers 
Pension Fund. 

H. B. 325. Establishes October 9 as Leif 
Erikson day and provides that one-half hour 
of school time be devoted to appropriate ex- 
ercises. 

H. B. 486. Amends several sections of the 
School Law as follows: 

Section 4, to provide that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall have 
power to determine the standards for recog- 
nition of elementary schools. 

Section 46, to provide that school trustees 
may change the boundaries of consoli- 
dated, community consolidated, township 
high-school, community high-school, or non- 
high school districts as well as the boundaries 
of elementary districts. 

Section 96, to provide the transfer of pu- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Can teachers help to correct conditions 


«« « 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston 


a average teaching life is so short 
that teaching is sometimes termed a 
procession rather than a profession. 
Whether this situation will be changed 
soon can be anticipated to some extent 
by seeking the answer to the question: 
“Do prospective teachers regard teach- 
ing as a life work?” The way in 
which students who are now preparing 
to teach answer this question will give 
some clue to the degree of permanency 
that may be expected in the teaching 
personnel of tomorrow. If many of 
them consider teaching a temporary oc- 
cupation, we should seek the reasons 
for their attitude and renew our efforts 
to change conditions that contribute to 
short teaching-life. 

In order to ascertain the vocational 
expectations of one group of prospec- 
tive teachers, students enrolled in the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1935-1936 were asked these 
questions: 

1. Do you expect to teach after leaving 
this school? If so, how many years do you 
expect to teach? 

2. Do you plan to make teaching a step 
to some other calling? If so, to what 
calling ? 

Seven hundred eight of the 767 stu- 
dents who answered the questions sig- 
nified their intention of teaching. 
Their distribution by classes was as 
follows: freshmen, 242; sophomores, 
268; juniors, 88; seniors, 110. 

Two hundred ninety-one students in- 
dicated the number of years that they 
expected to teach: 79.7 percent ex- 
pected to teach from one to five years 
inclusive; 14.4 percent, from six to ten 
years inclusive; and 5.9 percent, over 
ten years. 

Of the 708 students who planned to 
teach, 45.6 percent answered affirma- 
tively the question: “Do you plan 
to make teaching a step to some other 
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calling?” The senior class was the 
only one in which the number of af- 
firmative answers was decidedly lower 
than in the other classes. The per- 
centage of affirmative answers by 
classes was as follows: freshmen, 49.6 
percent; sophomores, 46.6 percent; 
juniors, 47.7 percent; and seniors, 32.7 
percent. It is interesting to note that 
only 36.9 percent of the women as 
compared with 57.5 percent of the men 
stated that they looked forward to us- 
ing teaching as a stepping-stone. 

The ten callings leading in fre- 
quency of mention as ones to which 
students planned to make teaching a 
stepping-stone, together with their fre- 
quency of mention, were as follows: 

Marriage, 22.3 percent; business, 20.7 per- 
cent; engineering, 9.3 percent; agriculture, 
6.8 percent; medicine, 5.3 percent; law, 4 
percent ; stenography, 3.4 percent ; journalism, 
2.8 percent; dietetics, 2.5 percent; aviation, 
2.5 percent. 

Other occupations mentioned by 
more than two students were indus- 
trial chemistry, music, social-service 
work, theology, professional art, for- 
estry, government work, and nursing. 

It is evident from the foregoing an- 
swers that a large number of students 
did not regard teaching as a life-work. 
Many of them expected to teach only 
a few years, and then planned to enter 
another occupation. To be sure the 
opinions of students may not give a 
very accurate prediction of the length 
of teaching-life. Some of the students 
who expect to teach only a few years 
may teach a quarter of a century or 
more, while some who expect to teach a 
lifetime may teach but a year. Yet, 
regardless of whether or not the esti- 
mates are reliable, the fact that many 
students regard teaching as a tempor- 
ary occupation is unfortunate, and does 
not augur well for the permanency of 
the teaching personnel. If students in 
other teacher-education _ institutions 
have vocational expectations similar to 
those of the students included in this 
study, a great deal of work remains to 
be done to foster professional ideals 
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and to stabilize the teaching personnel. 

Doubtless one phase of the task of 
increasing the length of teaching-serv- 
ice involves educating teachers to re- 
gard teaching as a life career. Strange 
as it may seem, many students who 
enter teacher-education institutions 
do not know that there is any objection 
to a shifting teaching personnel. They 
assume that it is legitimate to teach 
for a few years in order to earn enough 
money to follow another line of work. 
They are genuinely surprised when 
they are exposed to the idea, so aptly 
expressed by Bagley, that the children 
are really the ones who are being 
stepped on by persons who use teach- 
ing as a stepping-stone. 

But the creation of a relatively per- 
manent teaching personnel cannot be 
accomplished solely by exhorting 
teachers or prospective teachers. An- 
other phase of the task involves bring- 
ing about conditions that make it pos- 
sible and desirable for teachers to re- 
main in the calling for an extended 
period. We must know the conditions 
that contribute to short teaching-life 
and endeavor to change them. 

Although there are numerous ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of long 
service in teaching only three of them 
will be mentioned here. 

In the first place, about eighty per- 
cent of the teachers are women and 
many of them, after teaching a few 
years, marry and give up teaching. 
Since for the near future, at least, the 
proportion of women engaged in teach- 
ing will probably remain greater than 
that of men, it appears likely that there 
will continue to be some basis for the 
facetious observation that teachers are 
“a mob of mobile maidens meditating 
matrimony.” 

The permanency of the teaching per- 
sonnel might be increased somewhat by 
encouraging women to continue to 
teach after marriage, but in view of 
the widespread objection to employing 
married women as teachers this plan 

(Continued on page 24) 





AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


“‘All measures designed 
to promote education, 
must depend for their 
success, in this country, 
on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of public opinion. It 
is only by enlightening 
and concentrating that 
opinion, that powerful 
effects can be produced. ”’ 
—Horace Mann, from his 
Third Annual Report. 


W better expression of the true 
purpose of American Education Week 
could be had than these words of Hor- 
ace Mann, penned almost one hun- 
dred years ago? They should form the 
basis of our celebration of American 
Education Week during this year, 
which marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Horace Mann’s entrance in- 
to the field of education as Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The Illinois Education Association, 
as a part of its continuous program of 
“enlightening and concentrating” pub- 
lic opinion, will again sponsor two 
state-wide contests in the public schools 
during American Education Week. A 
description of the contests will be found 
on the facing page. Their purpose 
is to bring to the attention of pupils, 
teachers, parents, and the general pub- 
lic some of the accomplishments and 
needs of the public schools, just as Hor- 
ace Mann made Massachusetts con- 
scious of these things in the year 1837. 

A great many schools entered these 
contests last year. Entries were re- 
ceived from practically every Division. 

Some schools made the subject of 
the essay contest an assignment for 
an English theme, without mentioning 
the contest to the pupils. The authors 
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of a few of the better themes were told 
of the contest, encouraged to improve 
their essays, and enter them in a local 
contest. 

The results showed that the teachers 
and pupils in Illinois had studied care- 
fully the issues now confronting the 
public schools. The winning essay and 
poster made a very fine impression 
when presented to the Representative 
Assembly at the December meeting. 
Both were given wide publicity 
throughout the State. 

We hope that you will make the 
I.E.A. contests a part of your American 
Education Week celebration again this 
year, but of course your program of 
activities for the week should be much 
broader. You will find the N.E.A. 
Handbook for this year especially help- 
ful. The full account of the celebra- 
tion in many schools last year is most 
stimulating. If you do not have a copy, 
write to the office of the N.E.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C., for your copy today. The 
price is ten cents. 

Among the activities described by 
the handbook are: planning the week, 
exhibits, leaflets and invitations to 
parents, posters, handbills, billboards, 
lay participation, newspaper publicity, 
motion picture publicity, radio pro- 
grams, local teachers associations, dedi- 
cations, library co-operation, memor- 
ials and tributes, lighted buildings, self- 
tests for parents, slogans, and tag day. 

Now is the time to start your plans 
for American Education Week. A suc- 
cessful celebration does not happen; it 
must be carefully planned. Every de- 
tail must be arranged. Committees 
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should be appointed now. Why not in- 
clude a number of interested and in- 
fluential citizens on your committees? 

The fundamental purpose of Ameri- 
can Education Week should be to let 
the people of your community know 
what the schools are doing for their 
children and why they are doing it. 
Start with the assumption that the peo- 
ple of your community want their chil- 
dren to have good schools. Most of the 
criticism of schools comes from those 
that do not understand the advances 
made in methods of education. Your 
school does not teach the pupils in the 
first grade to read in the same way as 
their parents learned to read. Show 
the parents how their children are 
taught to read and why. The subjects 
taught in your high school are not the 
same as those taught a generation ago. 
Parents should know why changes have 
been necessary to meet social changes. 

Invite the public to visit your 
schools. Demonstrating modern meth- 
ods is the best way to gain understand- 
ing of them. Take the schools to those 
who will not come. Conduct a class 
in a down-town store window. Interest 
the public in the schools by means of 
the radio, newspaper, exhibits, etc. 

The school administrator who is alive 
to his problems has a continuing public 
relations program. American Educa- 
tion Week should be its high point. If 
your school does not have a well- 
planned, permanent public relations 
program, start with American Educa- 
tion Week. Let your plans include a 
continuous program of interpreting the 
schools to the public. 
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® THE Illinois Education Association 

is conducting two state-wide Ameri- 
can Education Week contests. Each 
school entering will conduct a local 
contest during American Education 
Week, November 7-13. The winning 
entry in each school will be entered in 
a Division contest, and the winning 
entry in each Division will be entered 
in the State contest. The State winners 
in each of the two contests will be 
given a trip to Springfield to present 
their entries to the Association. 


Essay Contest 


The essay of not more than 500 
words must be written by a pupil en- 
rolled in the public schools of Illinois, 
on the subject “What Would Horace 
Mann Advocate for Illinois’ Schools If 
He Were Alive Today.” This will ne- 
cessitate a study of the work of Hor- 
ace Mann, as well as a study of condi- 
tions in Illinois today. Material for 
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this study can be obtained at very lit- 
tle cost, as is indicated by the bibliog- 
raphy on this page. 

The essay must be submitted in a 
contest held in the school where the 
pupil is enrolled and selected as the 
winning essay for that school. The win- 
ner of the local contest must be an- 
nounced to the local community and 
the essay placed on display during Edu- 
cation Week, November 7-13. 

The winning essay from each com- 
peting school must be submitted to the 
president of the Division of the I. E. A. 
in which the school is located, before 
November 19, 1937. 

The winning essay in each Division 
will be sent to the office of the Illinois 
Education Association, where the win- 
ning essay for the State will be selected 
on December 10. 

A few quotations from and about 
Horace Mann may be suggestive. 

1. The education of the whole people in 
a republican government can never be at- 
tained without the consent of the whole 
people. 

2. No man is worthy the honored name 
of a statesman who does not include the 
highest practicable education of the people 
in all his plans of administration. 

3. My object is to show that education 
has a market value... . 

4. Equality of school privileges for all the 
children of the town, whether they belong 
to a poor district or a rich one, a large 
district or a small one. 

5. The property of this commonwealth 
is pledged for the education of all its youth. 

6. In universal education, every follower 
of God and friend of humankind will find 
the only sure means of carrying forward the 
particular reform to which he is devoted. 

7. Education holds the welfare of man- 
kind in its embrace, as the protecting arms 
of a mother hold her infant to her bosom. 

8. Under our republican government, it 
seems clear that the minimum of this educa- 
tion can never be less than such as is suffi- 
cient to qualify each citizen for the civil and 
social duties he will be called to discharge... . 

9. In a Republic, ignorance is a crime.... 
10. Education is our only political safety. 


Cartoon Contest 


The cartoon must be prepared by a 
pupil enrolled in the public schools of 
Illinois, the size to be 22 x 28 inches. 
There are no restrictions placed on the 
materials to be used. The cartoon will 
be judged from the standpoint of con- 
veying a message clearly and force- 
fully. The cartoon may picture any 
school problem, but preferably those 
pertaining to Illinois. The subjects list- 
ed below may be suggestive, and the 
statements from Horance Mann, found 
under the Essay Contest, may furnish 
an idea. For facts on Illinois schools, 
consult For All the Children—A 
Good Education, Research Depart- 
ment, I. E. A., and recent issues of 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER. 
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. Increased services of the public schools. 

. Equal educational opportunity for all. 

. Free schools, the basis of democracy. 

. Education progresses. 

. Purchasing educational services. 

. Illinois spent $47,000,000 less in 1936 for 
public schools than in 1931. 

7. “The General Assembly shall provide a 

thorough and efficient system of free 

schools, whereby all the children may 

receive a good common school educa- 

tion.” 
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Cartoon must be submitted in a con- 
test held in the school in which the 
pupil is enrolled, selected as the win- 
ning cartoon for that school, and put 
on public display during Education 
Week, November 7-13, 1937. 

The winning cartoon from each 
school must be submitted to the presi- 
dent of the Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association in which the school 
is located, on or before Nov. 19, 1937. 

The winning cartoon in each Divi- 
sion will be sent to the state office of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
where the winning cartoon of the State 
will be selected on December 10. 


Judging the Contests 


Judges for the local contest shall be 
selected by the school principal. The 
judges for the Division contests shall 
be selected by the Division president. 
The judges for the State contest shall 
be selected by the Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association. 
All decisions of the judges will be final, 
and all entries will become the property 
of the Illinois Education Association. 


One Hundred Free Copies 
of the Life of Horace Mann 


The first 100 schools entering 
the American Education Week 
contests will receive a free copy 
of Horace Mann: His Ideas and 
Ideals, by Joy Elmer Morgan, 
from the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 


Entry Blank 


| 
| 
Dept. of Public Relations | 
Illinois Education Association ! 
100 E. Edwards Street | 
Springfield, Illinois | 
Please send us without charge a | 
copy of Horace Mann: His Ideas and | 
Ideals, by Joy Elmer Morgan. The | 
DUT OE onedccsadonneececasesanees 
School wish to enter the I. E. A. Car- | 
toon and Essay Contests. Local con- | 
tests will be held in our school and | 
will be judged during American Edu- | 
cation Week. The winning entries | 
will be sent to the president of our | 
Division of the I. E. A. before No- | 
vember 19, 1937. | 
| 
| 
| 











A Plea for Loyalty 


W. take it for granted that every member of the I. E. A. 
has an earnest desire “to promote the general welfare” by 
making the common schools as good as they can be. You 
and I and all other members believe that every child, if he 
is to have a fair chance for life, liberty and happiness, must 
have at least a good elementary and high-school education, 
and more if possible. 

We believe that if “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” is not to perish from the earth, 
then the people must be educated, they “must be schooled 
in the knowledge, and if possible in the virtues, upon which 
the maintenance and success of our free institutions de- 
pend,” as Woodrow Wilson said. We believe with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that “our ultimate security, to a large 
extent, is based upon the individual’s character, informa- 
tion, skill and attitude, and the responsibility rests squarely 
upon those who direct education in America.” In fact 
our efforts to further the educational interests of Illinois 
are justified and supported by emphatic declarations in 
regard to education by all great American statesmen. 

We agree that there are some serious defects in the 
common school system of Illinois, and that the schools 
can be made better. There are various causes of these 
defects, and of course these causes should be removed. 

Among the causes are insufficient financial support in 
many districts; failure of the State to assume its share of 
responsibility for good schools everywhere in the State; 
discouragement of the teachers on account of low stand- 
ards in wages, pensions, tenure, and requirements for cer- 
tification; and in some instances lack of professional spirit 
and efficiency. 

It is our right, privilege, and duty as teachers and as 
citizens to help improve the schools, (1) by doing our 
everyday schoolwork just as well as our strength and 
ability will permit and by making a continuous effort to 
do better work, and (2) by joining and supporting the 
Illinois Education Association, the all-inclusive, state-wide 
professional organization of teachers, and by participating 
in its efforts “to promote the welfare of the teachers, to en- 
courage good-fellowship and unity of thought and action 
among them, and to further in every way possible the edu- 
cational interests of this commonwealth.” 

These laudable purposes of the I. E. A. stated in its Con- 
stitution need the support of every teacher in the State, 
as we have so well learned in the last few years. 

Five local Divisions of the I. E. A. held their meetings 
last spring with an increase over last year in their gross 
enrollment. We hope the thirteen Divisions that meet this 
fall will do as well. 

Join your Division of the I. E. A., go to its meeting, 
participate in its activities. You need the association, it 
needs you, and the schools need the continued support of 
our organization. 
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School Foundation Still Slipping 


a foundation of school support is assessed valuation. 
Since the schools depend upon property taxes for about 
seven-eighths of their support, any decrease in the assessed 
valuation of property increases the financial difficulties of 
the schools. Therefore, the enormous decrease in the as- 
sessed valuation of property in Illinois, from 8.76 billion 
dollars in 1927 to a little over 5 billion in 1935, is the main 
cause of school difficulties. In the recent campaign to get 
the state school fund increased from sources other than the 
property tax, we often called attention to these facts. 

One argument used against our plea was that, as we are 
coming out of the depression, property values are rapidly 
increasing and, therefore, assessed values increase also. 

But what are the facts? 


On July 27, after the General Assembly adjourned, the 
State Tax Commission announced that the total assessed 
valuation of property in Illinois for the year 1936 was 
$114,485,622 less than for the year 1935. 

Here are the figures announced: 

Total assessed valuation for the year 1935, $5,267,603,270 
Total assessed valuation for the year 1936, 5,153,117,648 


MCAS eee SER ENRON $ 114,485,622 

Thus it seems that we lost over 2 percent of our financial 
foundation right in the midst of the recovery from the de- 
pression! It seems also that we are caught in a vicious 
circle: schools and other public institutions raise tax rates 
because of decreased valuation, and the increased rates in 
turn cause decreased valuations, which in turn cause in- 
creased rates. 

But by both words and acts of the General Assembly and 
the Governor we are informed that no more money from 
other sources can be allowed the schools for at least the 
next two years. 


Decrease 


The Vicious Circle 


a largest and wealthiest school district in the State 
furnishes a clear illustration of the relation between reduced 
valuation and increased tax rates. 

The assessed valuation of the property in Chicago de- 
creased from $4,250,437,799 in 1927 to only $2,274,558,- 
142 in 1934, a decrease of 46.49 percent. We do not have 
the 1936 data for Chicago, but it is safe to say that in the 
light of the figures for Cook County given below there has 
been a further reduction. 

Therefore, it has been necessary to raise tax rates by 
“pegged levies” or by other means. The Chicago Tribune 
of June 19 quotes County Clerk Michael J. Flynn as saying 
that the total tax rate for 1936 is the highest in the history 
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of the city. For at least part of the city the tax rate for 
1936 was $9.52 on each $100 of assessed valuation. The 
total rate for 1935 was $8.37. Therefore, in one year the 
rate was increased $1.15, or about 14 percent. 

The increase in the school tax rate was from $2.86 to 
$3.38, or 52 cents, which is a little over 45 percent of the 
total increase. 

The Tribune also quotes the county clerk as stating that 
the valuations of Cook county, of which Chicago contains 
much the larger part, for the two years were as follows: 


Assessed valuation, Cook County, for 1935 $2,463,044,300 
Assessed valuation, Cook County, for 1936 2,377,075,504 


Decrease in one year............... $ 85,968,796 


To make matters worse, there is a very high rate of tax 
delinquency in Chicago, and in nearly all of Cook county. 
The taxes levied and unpaid in Cook County since 1927 
amount to nearly $400,000,000! 

Down comes assessed valuation, up go tax rates! Down 
come tax payments, up go delinquencies! An economic joy 
ride headed straight for a wreck! 


Chicago Refuses Aid 


0. course there are many school districts in Illinois that 
are poorer and in greater financial trouble than is the dis- 
trict of Chicago. But we are discussing Chicago in several 
of these editorials because it contains over one-third the 
wealth and public-school pupils in the State, because it is 
really rich but still in financial trouble, and because its 
people dé, not seem to care for state aid from sources other 
than the property tax. 

The large cities in most other states have supported large 
increases in state aid for schools, and their schools have re- 
ceived much financial relief therefrom. But not Chicago in 
Illinois. In fact, the proposed increase in the appropriation 
for the state school fund this year was defeated by votes of 
Chicago Representatives. 

Here is the record: The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended that S. B. 445 be amended to increase 
the appropriation from $13,000,000 to $17,200,000 a year 
for the state school fund. Of course Chicago would have 
received its full share of the increase. 

But when S. B. 445 was called up on second reading in 
the House, Mr. Adamowski moved to table the motion to 
amend, and he and Mr. F. W. Lewis, Mr. A. B. Lager, and 
Mr. Sidney Parker spoke in favor of tabling. Speeches 
against tabling were made by Mr. R. J. Branson, Mr. R. J. 
Lyons, Mr. Henry D. Sparks, and Mr. R. R. Randolph. 

The motion to table carried by a vote of 86 to 57. Of 
the 86 votes to table, 44 were from Chicago and 42 were 
from outside Chicago; of the 57 votes against tabling, only 
9 were from Chicago, and 48 were from outside. Another 
way of giving this same result is to say that the downstate 
Representatives stood by the $17,200,000 by a majority of 
6, while the Chicago Representatives opposed it by a ma- 
jority of 35. 

Statements made by public officials in Cook County in 
regard to delays in collection of taxes past due and probable 
large delinquencies indicate a breakdown of their tax sys- 
tem; but it seems that Chicago does not want any addi- 
tional financial aid for its schools except what it hopes to 
get from its broken-down property tax. 
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Poor Showing for Chicago 


I. a list of 70 cities above 100,000 in population, Chicago 
ranks twenty-eighth in total yearly annual expense per 
pupil in average daily attendance and thirty-eighth in cost 
per pupil for instruction. These facts are shown by Table | 
of Pamphlet No. 70 issued for the school year 1935-'36 by 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
This table shows clearly that Chicago is not keeping pace 
with other large cities in school support. 

Here are some figures that ought to be of interest to 
Chicago teachers: 


Total Cost of Cost of 
Current Expenditures Instruction Operating Plant 
per A. D. A. per A. D. A. per A. D. A. 
Chicago $ 96.58 $ 67.63 $13.13 
New York 142.90 113.42 8.12 
Los Angeles 119.37 95.10 11.56 
Philadelphia 103.77 81.50 8.27 
St. Louis 99.88 75.90 9.78 
Average of 70 cities 107.19 83.13 9.83 


It seems that Chicago people are satisfied with $96.58 
worth of education for their children while New York is 
furnishing $142.90 worth, and 70 large cities are averaging 
$107.19 worth. The table shows also that for instruction 
Chicago is spending $67.63, while New York is spending 
$113.42 and 70 large cities are averaging $83.13. 

But the monumental generosity of Chicago towers aloft 
when it comes to “operation of plant”; for while the 70 
large cities average $9.83 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, and New York spends $8.12, Chicago spends 
$13.13. It seems that Chicago teachers should aspire to 
“operating a plant” rather than to teaching children. 


The Governor's Attitude 


Nestexovs inquiries come to this office asking what 
the attitude of the Governor was toward several bills de- 
signed to give financial relief to the schools. As a general 
reply, we shall quote largely from the record and partly 
from statements made by members of the Legislature. 


The Provisional Budget 

When the “Provisional Budget” was prepared by the De- 
partment of Finance and was submitted to the General 
Assembly by the Governor, 9n March 9, it recommended 
only $13,000,000 a year for the state school fund and 
nothing for the several school arrearages and deficiencies. 
In his message accompanying it, the Governor said: 

A balanced budget should be our joint objective without recourse 
to additional taxes, or revival of the State Property Tax, or diver- 
sions of necessary special funds. 

You will note that the stated requirements of the sixtieth bien- 
nium ... . total $239,684,288. The anticipated income for the 


same period totals $220,800,000, and would create a deficit of $18,- 
884,288. 


This threatened “deficit” and the emphatic warning 
against additional taxes or revival or diversion of taxes 
meant, of course, that the “provisional” expenditures must 
be reduced. In the same message the Governor said con- 
ferences would be held in order to plan a balanced budget 
and that “we shall attempt to spread the necessary reduc- 
tions in an equitable manner.” 
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Special Message 

However, several bills for appropriations not provided for 
in the “provisional budget” were introduced including H. B. 
153 and S. B. 147, and these two bills were being strongly 
and insistently recommended by the allied friends of the 
schools. So on April 7 the Governor sent a special message 
to te General Assembly in which he said he noticed these 
bills with “growing apprehension,” and then added: 

It is the province of the legislature to pass any or all these pend- 
ing appropriation bills. I realize also that the enactment of any 
one or more of these pending bills—I refer only to such bills not 
included in the provisional budget—will further unbalance the 
budget. May I repeat the statement I made when the original 
budget was submitted: “A balanced budget should be our joint 


objective without recourse to additional taxes or revival of the 
State Property Tax or the diversion of necessary special funds.” 


The Revised Budget 


On May 12, the Governor submitted a “Revised Budget,” 
and called attention to the fact that “as a result of the con- 
ferences” the proposed expenditures had been reduced $12,- 
795,190 and the anticipated income increased $2,500,000. 
But this still left a deficit of $3,589,098, or lack of balance 
in the Revised Budget. No change was made in the $13,- 
000,000 for the state school fund, but several reductions 
were made in the budget items for the University of Illinois 
and the state normal schools. In his message accompany- 
ing the Revised Budget, the Governor said: 

I do not desire to have the tax load of our people increased. The 
fact must be faced, however, that appropriations for the biennium 
beyond the total amount in the budget submitted would have to 
be financed by new tax revenues. I cannot approve appropriations 
not herein provided for unless they are accompanied by new taxes 
to finance them, or unless equivalent savings are made elsewhere. 

About this time we began to question the accuracy of the 
income estimate in the budget and to insist that it was too 
low. We also pointed to a balance of about $60,000,000 
on hand in the Treasury, that much of this was not ear- 
marked as “necessary special funds,” and that none of this 
balance was included in the budgeted assets for the next 
biennium. Of course our purpose in doing this was to show 
that the state school fund could be increased without addi- 
tional taxes. The Governor himself had in the Revised 
Budget increased the anticipated assets $2,500,000 over 
those in the Provisional Budget, but we believed they were 
still too low. However, our estimates were vehemently de- 
nied by the Department of Finance until after adjournment 
of the session. But more about this later. 


Fate of Bills 


We continued to push hard for H. B. 153, which was 
an emergency bill providing for an appropriation sorely 
needed by many high schools. It passed the House on April 
7 by unanimous vote, and passed the Senate on April 28 
with only one dissenting vote. For some reason it was de- 
layed two weeks before going to the Governor, but he finally 
received it and vetoed it on May 24. A motion the next day 
to override the veto failed to carry. 

However, soon after vetoing H. B. 153, the Governor con- 
cluded that some kind of bill ought to be enacted to give 
aid to high schools in extreme need. After conferring with 
him, Representatives Sydney Parker and J. H. Davis intro- 
duced H. B. 1066, appropriating $300,000 for such aid. 
This bill passed and was approved by the Governor, but 
it contained limitations and requirements that will limit its 
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application to only a few districts and will probably not 
require all of the $300,000. 

We were told by several Senators that the Governor 
would veto S. B. 147 if it passed at $29,733,080 a year to 
the state school fund; and he said in his message of May 12 
that he could not approve such bills. So Senator Stuttle, 
with our consent, had the bill amended to read $17,200,000 
a year, the increase of $4,200,000 over the present amount 
to be used for aid to high schools. This amended bill passed 
the Senate on June 14; but the very next day, June 15, the 
Senate passed S. B. 445, appropriating only $13,000,000 a 
year to the state school fund, thus nullifying their vote of 
the day before. 

When S. B. 445 went to the House, we persuaded the 
Committee on Appropriations to recommend that it be 
amended up to $17,200,000 a year. One of the most spec- 
tacular parliamentary fights of the session occurred when 
the motion was made on the floor of the House, June 29, 
to so amend the bill, which was followed by a motion to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

For hours before the motion came to a vote several men 
connected with the present Administration lobbied actively 
on the floor of the House against the amendment. Some 
of them were Alexander Wilson, administrative assistant to 
the Governor; Arthur O’Brien, secretary to the Governor; 
S. L. Nudelman, Director of Finance; and Dan Sullivan, 
Administrative Auditor. Most of these men, if not all of 
them, stayed on the floor while the roll was called on 
tabling the amendment. 

Representative Adamowski stated emphatically that the 
Governor had declared he would veto the bill if it were 
passed with the amendment and would call a special session 
to pass another bill. So the amendment was defeated by 
tabling it as told in a preceding editorial, and with its 
defeat died our hopes of getting any increase this year in 
the state school fund. 

The Governor vetoed also H. B. 652 and S. B. 516. In 
vetoing H. B. 652, he admitted that many unit districts 
need aid, but said that “such a large increase is not, in my 
opinion, necessary.” He said also: “I have consistently 
opposed the imposition of new or increased local taxes when 
the law now provides a referendum thereon, unless they re- 
ceive first the approval of the voters of the community 
upon which they are imposed.” 

In his veto message for S. B. 516, he cites the same 
reasons as for H. B. 652 and the additional reason that the 
bill “singles out two unit districts in the State .... and 
fails to make any provision for the rest of them.” 

But the Governor approved H. B. 45, third special ses- 
sion, 1934, H. B. 2 and S. B. 531, 1935, and S. B. 36, this 
year, all of which singled out the district of Chicago and 
“pegged the levy” for the years 1933 to 1938, inclusive, at 
the amounts the board deemed necessary and without ref- 
erendum at any tax rate necessary to raise those amounts. 
These levies require a much higher rate than the $1.60 rate, 
which was the statutory limit for the Chicago School dis- 
trict referendum. 

Of course we school people were in favor of these bills 
and are glad the Governor signed them, but we believe 
that he ought to apply his “consistence” to downstate dis- 
tricts as well. 

Senate Bills 200 and 225 and House Bills 1036, 1037, 
1038 and 1039 were all appropriation bills to make up 
arrearages and deficiencies in state school funds, and all 
failed. These bills were in the class the Governor had said 
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he could not approve, and prominent members of the com- 
mittees on appropriations said that he had “put up the stop 
sign” for these bills. 

Senate Bill 1, to establish a state board of education, 
failed. We recommended this bill in its amended form. 
The Governor insisted it be enacted and expressed his pref- 
erence for its original form. In vetoing H. B. 652 he said: 
“At the next session of the Legislature (regular or special) 
I shall again propose the creation of a state school board.” 

From the above facts taken mostly from the record, and 
by considering the several school bills he signed and those 
he vetoed, you may form a fair conception of the attitude 
of the Governor toward school legislation. 


To Balance a Budget 
Double the Deficit 


- dear friends, gather around, and I shall explain 
whence came the new rule of arithmetic stated above. 

Please remember that the Governor promised a balanced 
budget, yea, even demanded it. He was supported and sus- 
tained by a deafening hue and cry emanating from powerful 
interests protesting against appropriations that would un- 
balance that sacred budget. In fact “balance the budget” 
became the slogan of the session. But of course this bless- 
ing of balancing was to be bestowed upon the State and not 
upon financially distressed and unbalanced school districts. 

Please remember also that after balancing an unbalanced 
Provisional Budget the Governor submitted a Revised 
Budget, which was still $3,589,098 in the red. And, mind 
you, this deficit remained after estimating the expenditures 
at only $226,885,098. 

But the actual appropriations for expenditures from the 
general funds were $230,315,537.77, which exceeds the esti- 
mated expenditures by $3,430,439.77, which added to the 
estimated deficit makes now a total deficit of $7,019,537.77. 

But, presto, change! The budget is still balanced! For 
after these facts were known, Director Nudelman of the 
Department of Finance said, as quoted in the Chicago Trib- 
une, that “a balanced budget in spite of excess appropria- 


| tions is entirely possible of attainment.” The Jilinois State 


Journal (Springfield) says that Mr. Nudelman informed 
Governor Horner that the State’s finances are in “excellent 
condition” and that it is possible to “continue on a pay-as- 
you-go basis” during the next two years as the Governor 
has repeatedly urged. 

In other words, “To balance a budget, double the deficit.” 


| Truly a wonderful mathematical law has been discovered 
: by Mr. Nudelman! 


Here is the way Percy Wood wrote it up in the Chicago 
Tribune: “With the aplomb of a magician drawing a bowl 
of goldfish out of his kimona sleeve, the young finance di- 

/rector said the total appropriations would be met with 
| sufficient revenue.” 

It is unbelievable that Mr. Nudelman has found that the 

income of the State will be larger than the budget estimate. 
| For when I stated that fact one night at a committee meet- 
jing, Mr. Nudelman denied my statement, and my opinion 
_seemed to be considered as the pipe-dream of a mere teacher 
afflicted with delusions. For had not the sacred budget 
‘been carefully prepared by the Department of Finance? 
But one fact is clear, either the income estimate has been 
jraised or a budget can be balanced by doubling the deficit. 
' 
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What's the Matter in Illinois? 


a serious difficulties experienced by many school dis- 
tricts in Illinois and the impossibility of obtaining legisla- 
tion for their relief has caused many of our members to 
ask, “What is the matter in Illinois?” 

A book issued about a year ago helps to answer this ques- 
tion. In fact the principal purpose of the author seems to 
be to tell what is the matter in Chicago, in Illinois, and in 
the Nation. The book is entitled The Twenty Incredible 
Years, its author is William H. Stuart. 

“Bill” Stuart has long been a reporter and writer for the 
Chicago American and is one of the most familiar figures 
around the City Hall in Chicago and the State House. 

His book is a history of “incredible” political affairs in 
Chicago and the State during the twenty-year period from 
1915 to 1935. It tells much about the character, methods, 
achievements and failures of many prominent people in 
Illinois as they appeared on our civic and political stage. 
A few of the large number thus treated are: 


Carter Harrison, Senior, and Junior, William Hale Thompson, 
William E. Dever, Anton J. Cermak, Edward J. Kelly, Edward F. 
Dunne, Charles S. Deneen, Len Small, Frank O. Lowden, L. L. 
Emmerson, Henry Horner, J. Hamilton Lewis, William Lorimer, 
Frank L. Smith, Michael Faherty, William H. Malone, Robert M. 
Sweitzer, Michael L. Igoe, Roger Sullivan, George E. Brennan, 
Fred Lundin, George F. Harding, Edward J. Brundage, Oscar 
Carlstrom, Robert E. Crowe, Thomas J. Courtney, Patrick A. 
Nash, Frank S. Righeimer, John Dill Robertson, Judge E. K. Jar- 
ecki, Charles H. Wacker, William McAndrew, William J. Bogan, 
Charles E. Merriam, George Fairweather, the Dawes brothers, 
Julius Rosenwald, several of the McCormicks, Samuel Insull, Jim 
Colosimo, Louis Alterie, and Al Capone. 


We take the liberty of quoting a few random paragraphs 
to give you some conception of what this experienced 
political reporter believes is the matter: 


Because spoils are rich in the game of politics as played in 
America, statesmanship is at a low ebb. 

Politicians are long on promises. Now the ready promisers as 
usual were short on delivery, very short. More serious, it was 
evident that there were sharp conflicts in promises—pledges made 
to both sides. 


Let no one imagine that anything which means a profit or special 
benefit to a business concern, corporation or individual gets through 
the city or legislative body, unless financial arrangements are made 
with some of those in control. Maybe the distributions are in the 
guise of campaign contributions. Always a campaign is on, or at 
hand. 


Chicago, where ballot rule has passed out, came to rule all of 
Illinois, and downstate members of the General Assembly made 
practically no protest because for the most part they were bene- 
ficiaries in the patronage and perquisites from the State House 
which was allied with the Chicago Tammany. 


Special interests usually get out of politics, out of government, 
what they put in—yes, they get back their money sometimes ten- 
fold. Leave it to them to get what they pay for. 


The people themselves are not blameless. They have checked 
out their political brains; have done little thinking for themselves; 
have not given their government the serious consideration that is 
imperative; have continued to support and countenance a leader- 
ship that obviously has deceived and betrayed them frequently. 
Their memories have been short; their indifference amazing. They 
have fallen easy victims to the propaganda of special interests, 
predatory wealth—that politics is rotten and no place for decent 
citizens. Special interests make it rotten and want to keep good 


citizens out of politics so that they can continue to control it. The 
solution of it all lies within ourselves. 
But you had better get the book and read it. It will 


help you to understand what is the matter in Illinois. 
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How They Voted 


S usual after a regular session of 
the General Assembly we are publish- 
ing a record of how members voted on 
bills of particular interest to us. Such 
record will be useful about the time of 
the primary election next spring and 
just preceding the election in Novem- 
ber 1938. 

Therefore, we have carefully com- 
piled from the official Journals of the 
House and Senate a record of the 
votes of each member on ten important 
bills. However, we are not giving the 
votes as aye or no; for sometimes an 
“aye” vote is favorable to our cause 
and sometimes it is not. Of course the 
same is true of a “no” vote. There- 
fore, we have recorded the votes that 
were favorable with an F and those 
that were unfavorable with an X. The 
letter P means that on roll call the 
member did not vote either way, but 
simply announced his presence. A 
blank space means that the member 
was absent or did not respond. 

If you need further explanation of 
the content of any of the bills listed 
at the head of the columns, see the 
brief digests elsewhere in this issue. 

Additional data. After the vote on 


the House (column 3), Mr. Sparks 
offered an amendment to make it 
$16,000,000 a year. You will find the 
record of the vote on that amendment 
in Col. 4. Then Mr. Dale offered an 
amendment to make it $15,000,000 a 
year, and then Mrs. Van Der Vries, one 
to make it $14,000,000 a year. The 
last two were declared lost after a 
viva voce vote on each; there was no 
roll call, and therefore no record, but 
it is fair to assume that the votes on 
these would have been practically the 
same as in columns 3 and 4, since the 
majority of the members were evident- 
ly following instructions to keep the 
appropriation at $13,000,000 a year. 





Results of the Session 


(Continued from page 6) 


pils must be approved by the boards of edu- 
cation concerned as well as by the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Section 106, to provide certain rules for 
election of school directors, the use of ballot 
forms furnished by the county superintend- 
ent of schools, and to prohibit electioneering 
at or near the polls. 

Section 115, to provide that boards of di- 
rectors may employ physicians and surgeons 
and may purchase textbooks and rent them 
to pupils. 

Section 127A, to provide that boards of 
directors may employ teachers for as many 
as three years. 


School Law by adding November 11 to the 
days named as regular holidays. 

H. B. 546. Amends State Institution Pen- 
sion Act to provide that teachers who retire 
after twenty-five years of service and who 
are seventy years old, may pay $200 into 
the pension fund and thereafter draw a 
pension of $600 a year; extends the Act to 
include certain classes of supervisors, princi- 
pals, etc. under the law. 

H. B. 547. Makes several minor amend- 
ments to the State Teachers Pension Act. 

H. B. 568. Provides that the county su- 
perintendent of schools shall detach territory 
from non-high school territory and add it 
to a township or community high-school 
district when petitioned to do so by a ma- 
jority of the legal voters in the territory to 
be detached and in the high-school district. 

H. B. 663. Validates bond issues hereto- 
fore made by certain school districts. 

H. B. 734. Provides for the adjudication 
and confirmation of tax levies by the county 
court in Cook County before taxes are ex- 
tended. 

H. B. 762 and H. B. 352. Amend Section 
211 of Schooi Law to provide for paying 
out of state school fund the tuition of chil- 
dren who are residents of government hos- 
pitals and encampments. 

H. B. 763. Extends to July 1, 1939, the 
provision for issuing bonds in excess of the 
statutory limitation for the payment of 
wages of teachers and other claims against 
school districts. 

H. B. 785. Provides that certain munici- 
palities, including school districts, except the 
Chicago district, after July 1, 1938, shall 
prepare budgets, submit those budgets to a 
hearing by the people and appropriate money 
as limited by the budget. The State Tax Com- 
mission is given power to formulate and ap- 
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of the budgets and appropriations be filed 
with said Commission. 

H. B. 845. Provides for a referendum by 
the people of Peoria upon the proposal to 
elect seven members to serve on the board 
of education. 

H. B. 864. Validates the bonds author- 
ized by certain non-high school districts for 
payment of tuition of eighth-grade gradu- 
ates. 

H. B. 898. This is the omnibus appropri- 


ation bill and contains, among others, these 
items: For Board of Vocational Education, 
$362,928; to boards of education for excess 
of education of deaf, blind and delinquent 
children, $500,300; for schools for crippled 
children, $800,000; for higher education of 
blind, deaf and dumb, $30,000; for commis- 
sion for physically handicapped children, 
$7,500. 

H. B. 900. Reappropriates $843,702.38 
for permanent improvements for state nor- 


mal schools, all or part of which may be 
from funds from the Federal Government. 

H. B. 918. Provides that the original 
entire non-high school district shall remain 
liable for the indebtedness incurred by such 
district even though part of such territory 
may be detached. 

H. B. 1066. Appropriates $300,000 for 
emergency high-school aid under certain re- 
strictions that will limit such aid to about 
twenty districts. 
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Of course the above digests of the 
laws passed are brief and incomplete 
and should not be used as a basis for 
definite action by school officials. They 
are intended only to call attention to 
changes so school boards and other 
administrators may refer to the entire 
acts for guidance. 


Bills That Did Not Become Law 


Here are brief digests of the more 
important bills that were introduced 
and failed to become law because they 
were defeated by a vote in the Legis- 
lature, were vetoed by the Governor, 
or died on the calendar. 


Senate Bill 1. To provide a state board 
of education. Died in House Committee on 
Appropriations. 


S. B. 2. To establish the state of Illinois 
as an emergency school district under juris- 
diction of the state board of education and 
to appropriate $500,000 to the state board 
for emergency relief. Died in House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

S. B. 91. Teachers minimum wage of $100 
a month. This bill was considered as de- 
pendent on an increase in the state school 
fund, reached only second reading in the 
Senate, and was stricken from the calendar 
on June 15. 

S. B. 147. Provided first for an appropri- 
ation of $29,733,080 to the state school fund, 
but was amended on June 2 to appropriate 
$17,200,000 per year. The bill as amended 
passed the Senate, went to the House, and 
died in committee because the same amount, 
$17,200,000 per year, had been recommended 
as an amendment to Senate Bill 445. How- 
ever, this amendment was defeated by Ad- 
ministration opposition and Senate Bill 445 
passed at $13,000,000 a year. 

S. B.’s 150, 151 and 152. These bills were 
designed to create a new retirement system 
for the teachers of Illinois on an actuarial 
reserve basis. However, they were consid- 
ered as depending upon a large increase in 
the state school fund and were all stricken 
from the Senate calendar on June 16. 

S. B. 200. To appropriate $2,384,256 to 
make up deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the last three bienniums for excess cost 
of maintaining classes for delinquent, deaf, 
blind and crippled children in Chicago. Died 
on second reading in House because of Ad- 
ministration opposition. 

S. B. 201. To amend the Act providing 
for schools for delinquent children by in- 
cluding also schools for truant and incor- 
rigible children. Died on second reading in 
House. 

S. B. 225. To appropriate about $2,000,000 
for bringing downstate counties up to a par- 
ity with Cook County in the distribution of 
the state school fund. Died in House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations because of Admin- 
istration opposition. 

S. B. 492. Teachers certification bill. Died 
on House calendar. 

S. B. 503. Provided certain qualifications 
for county superintendent of schools. Died 
on House calendar. 

S. B. 516. To provide that certain cities, 
Springfield and Quincy, might levy without 
referendum as much as one and one-half 


16 


percent for educational purposes. Passed 
both houses but was vetoed by the Gov- 


ernor. 

House Bill 153. To appropriate $798,872 
for high-school emergency aid and to pro- 
vide for its distribution. Passed both houses 
with only one dissenting vote, but was ve- 
toed by the Governor. A motion to override 
the veto lost. 

H. B. 179. To create an Illinois textbook 
commission to select and contract for a uni- 
form set of textbooks for all elementary 
school districts of less than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Died in House Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

H. B. 482. To provide for the gradual 
elimination of anticipation warrants. De- 
feated on third reading in House. 

H. B. 574. To provide that the U. S. flag 
be unfurled above school grounds every day. 
Passed House but was reported adversely 
by Senate Committee on Education and 
there died. 

H. B. 652. To provide that unit control 
districts might levy as much as the combined 
rates of dual control districts and to reserve 
as much as one-eighth of one percent for 
building purposes. Passed both houses but 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

H. B. 661. To combine the school build- 
ing and educational funds into one general 
maintenance fund but to reserve one-eighth 
of one percent for building purposes and to 
limit certain districts to one-fourth of the 
general maintenance fund for building pur- 
poses. Lost on third reading in Senate. 

H. B. 687. To provide for the daily reci- 
tation of pledge of allegiance to the U. S. 
flag displayed in each classroom. Lost on 
third reading in Senate. 

H. B. 772. To amend the child labor law 
to raise the work age of children to sixteen 
years and to make the period for work per- 
mits from sixteen to eighteen years of age. 
Died on House calendar. 

H. B. 1036. To appropriate $7,000,000 to 
make up the deficiency in the state school 
fund for the biennium ending June 30, 1935. 
Died in House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

H. B. 1037. To provide for the transfer 
of $500,000 each month from the general 
revenue fund to the common school fund un- 
til the $7,000,000 deficiency had been made 
up. Tabled by House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

H. B. 1038. To appropriate $440,662.43 
to pay the deficiency in claims due for the 
school year ending June 30, 1935 to the dis- 
tricts maintaining classes and schools for 
crippled children. Died in House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. B. 1039. To appropriate $208,333 for 
the purpose of completing the apportionment 
of the full amount appropriated for the com- 
mon school fund for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936. Tabled by House Committee 
on Appropriations. 


We were informed that the State 
Administration was strongly opposed 
to the last four bills named above, be- 
cause they would “unbalance the 
budget.” Since some of these defi- 
ciencies have now run for four years 
without reappropriation, it seems that 
the present State Administration has 
decided they shall never be made up. 
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Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the I. 

E. A. met in the office at Spring- 
field on Monday evening, May 31, 
1937, pursuant to a call by the Presi- 
dent. The meeting was called to order 
at 8:20 p.m., all directors being present. 
There were present also the Executive 
Secretary, R. C. Moore, the Director 
of Research, L. R. Grimm, and the Di- 
rector of the Department of Public 
Relations, B. I. Griffith. 

The Executive Secretary presented 
several questions concerning the com- 
pletion of the second story of the build- 
ing such as the tint of the walls and the 
type of shades and screens to be used 
for the windows. Upon motion which 
was carried by unanimous vote, these 
matters were referred to the Executive 
Secretary for decision when the time 
comes for supplying the equipment. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that he had received notice from the 
printer of the ILttNots TEACHER that, 
on account of the increase in the cost 
of paper and labor, the printer would 
submit a new contract for our ap- 
proval. Upon motion and vote the 
Secretary was directed to submit speci- 
fications to three or four different 
printing companies capable of doing the 
work and to invite proposals for print- 
ing and mailing the ILLINOIS TEACHER 
for the next year. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that he had sent a bill to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the use of our 
second story for four months, August 
to December, 1936, by the Federal 
project investigating the school system 
of Illinois. He reported also that the 
final letter from the Department of the 
Interior had stated that the Depart- 
ment would not pay the bill since it 
had not made any contract for the 
use of the space. 

President F. L. Biester reported that 
he had made some investigation of 
the insurance company whase officers 
had offered to sell the company to the 
Illinois Education Association. After 
some discussion, it was moved by Mr. 
Sullivan, seconded by Mr. Shafer, and 
carried by unanimous vote that the I. 
E. A. decline the offer. The Secretary 
was directed to so inform the officers of 
the company. 

After some informal reports by com- 
mittee chairmen, a discussion of the 
legislative situation, and directions to 
the employees present, the meeting was 
adjourned—R. C. Moore, Executive 
Secretary. 
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FUNCTIONS of Secondary Education 


This Is a Summary of Part IT of the Noteworthy Report of the Committee on 
Orientation of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the N.E.A. 





Contributed by 


- most widely discussed contribu- 
tion to secondary education in a num- 
ber of years is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association.’ 
For the first time an attempt has been 
made to define and formulate a sound 
policy on the great issues of secondary 
education, and to set forth and explain 
the special functions of our secondary 
schools in a democratic society. 

The report of the Committee on 
Orientation is designed to lay the 
groundwork for the development of a 
program in secondary education adapt- 
ed to present needs. Addressed to 
leaders of thought about secondary 
education, it presents a challenge to 
all those entrusted with the care and 
education of youth to clarify their 
views on basic problems and principles, 
and to acquaint the public with these 
fundamentals, in order to make pos- 
sible the realization of the program. 

Among the values of the report are: 
(1) The principles set forth represent 
the essential foundation of the eventual 
program. (2) It forms a basis for 
fundamental thinking by the profes- 
sion. (3) An analysis of the issues and 
functions will furnish an abundance 
of problems that will challenge re- 
search workers to profitable endeavor 
for many years to come. (4) The 
report serves to challenge and direct 
experimentation of the soundest kind, 
especially that which deals with the 
larger areas of educational practice. 
(5) It furnishes criteria by which the 





“The Committee on Planning, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, National Education As- 
——_ | Tuomas H. Briccs, Rupotpn D. Linp- 
outst, W. C. Reavis, Joun H. Tyson, and Francis 
L. BAcon, chairman. 

Ussues of Secondary Education, Bulletin 59; Func- 
a of Secondary cation, Bulletin 64: Report 
of the Committee on Orientation of the Department 
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program of any secondary school may 
be evaluated. (6) It gives direction 
to the formation of new programs of 
organization, of administration, and of 
curriculum reconstruction. (7) It 
makes possible the preparation of a 
program of articulation. 

The two volumes of the report will 
be followed by another report on “Im- 
plications and Practices.” This will 
be prepared by a special committee to 
be named in the near future by the 
Department. 

The ten great issues of secondary 
education with which the first volume 
of the report deals were presented in 
a recent number of ILLrnors TEACHER.” 
The purpose of this article is to ac- 
quaint the readers with the special 
functions of the secondary school as 
defined in the second volume of the 
report of the Committee on Orientation. 
The functions should be considered in 
connection with the issues, and it 
should constantly be kept in mind that 
the discussion of both issues and func- 
tions is merely one contribution to 
the new program of secondary educa- 
tion, which should be built on founda- 
tions sound in ph‘losophy and compre- 
hensive of the entire problem of the 
care and education of youth. 


FUNCTION I. To continue by a 
definite program, though in a diminish- 
ing degree. the integration of pupils. 
This should be on an increasingly in- 
tellectual level until the desired common 
knowledge, appreciations, ideals, atti- 
tudes, and practices are firmly fixed. 


This function is primarily concerned 
with the social integration of the in- 
dividual which in turn may contribute 
to the achievement of intellectual and 
emotional integration and the organ- 
ization of subject matter in terms of 
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the learner’s interests and purposes. 
Social integration means living and 
working intelligently together so that 
all may enjoy higher standards of life; 
the unifying of the social group in the 
interest of co-operation. Schools have 
the function of integrating young peo- 
ple with each other and with society for 
the excellent reason that no other agen- 
cy can do the work completely or well. 

The elementary school must, of 
course, still carry the peak load of in- 
tegration, for it has an almost uni- 
versal spread in its enrollment and 
deals with boys and girls at their most 
impressionable age. But life is now 
so complex and the necessity for in- 
telligent collective action so great if 
democracy is to survive that the ele- 
mentary school cannot handle the more 
intellectual aspects of a fully developed 
program of social integration. The sec- 
ondary school must assume responsi- 
bility for continuing on a higher level 
what the elementary school has begun. 

The aim of social integration on the 
secondary level—as on all levels—is 
to enable and encourage individuals 
to co-operate in using for the welfare 
of all the knowledge and skills which 
they acquire individually; to develop 
socially-minded, socially-active individ- 
uals. This requires that pupils pos- 
sess certain characteristics of view and 
mind in common. They should have 
the scientific, pragmatic habit of mind; 
mastery over a flexible, effective, as 
well as standard speech; an under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts; 
an intelligent attitude toward good 
health; a common background of 
scholastic experience; maturity in all 
social relationships; and an accurate 
mental picture of the world based upon 
scientific knowledge and informed so- 
cial purpose. 

If the secondary school is really seri- 
ous about integrating its pupils in the 
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pursuit of higher standards of life, the 
first thing it should do is to examine its 
own program to see how it is now serv- 
ing this function. It can then begin to 
eliminate the negative elements which 
retard integration and amplify the posi- 
tive elements which promote it. New 
methods of promoting integration may 
also be added to the program as the 
work goes on of defining and popular- 
izing the major aims of society and as 
investigations are made of the com- 
mon patterns of thought, emotion, and 
behavior which by being widely dif- 
fused among the people will enable 
them to attain co-operatively the so- 
cial aims they may agree to seek. 


FUNCTION II. To satisfy the im- 
portant immediate and probable future 
needs of the pupil in so far as the ma- 
turity of the learner permits, guiding 
the behavior of youth in the light of in- 
creasingly remote, but always clearly 
perceived and appreciated, social and 
personal values. 


There exists no other defensible 
reason for educational effort than its 
ultimate power to serve mankind. In 
this respect, schools have. not fully 
justified the faith of their supporters, 
but the principle upon which the peo- 
ple established them is sound. This 
has not resulted from lack of good in- 
tentions of educators, but from mis- 
takes in judging what the real needs 
of pupils were. 

The modern trend is definitely to- 
ward bringing education more directly 
into the service of human needs. Such 
agencies as the home and the church 
are not as effective as formerly in guid- 
ing the development of the individual. 
New agencies have arisen—movies, 
radio, press—whose influence is not al- 
ways the most wholesome. The result 
is that the schools of today must as- 
sume additional obligations in meeting 
the needs of pupils. 

The greatest difficulty is that of con- 
vincing many members of the profes- 
sion that the school curriculum must 
be substantially revised before the es- 
sential needs of the modern pupil can 
be met. The first step that secondary 
education should take in this connec- 
tion is to spread the conviction that 
the needs of young people should be 
accurately determined and classified 
and that on this basis the school cur- 
riculum should be revised. 

The task of determining and classi- 
fying the present and probable future 
needs of young people should be un- 
dertaken by a body of experts. This 
should be based on a survey of the 
whole range of human activities, and 
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the classification of needs should vary 
from time to time as people alter their 
modes of living. But enough is already 
known about the needs of the individ- 
ual to give the secondary school plenty 
to start on. Two of the best known 
classifications of needs are the “Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion” and the “Social-Economic Goals 
of America.” Others are to be found in 
the writings of Bobbitt, Charters, and 
Inglis. The immediate problem is to 
select from the needs the secondary 
school already knows about, the par- 
ticular ones it should attempt to justify. 


Certain needs are so pressing that 
their choice requires no deliberation. 
The maintenance of health, skill in the 
use of machines, the development of 
efficiency, and the like—these are needs 
so urgent and fundamental that they 
are partly within the province of the 
elementary school. Secondary schools 
have a responsibility for continuing the 
work. Beyond that, they should con- 
sider carefully what other needs of the 
pupil they should meet, particularly 
those more remote from his present re- 
quirements but so important to his fu- 
ture that it is right to anticipate them 
before an individual leaves school. 


Any wholehearted attempt on the 
part of the secondary school to organ- 
ize itself for the purpose of meeting di- 
rectly the needs of its pupils will in- 
volve radical change in the content of 
its curriculum, in the method of its 
instruction, and in the type of equip- 
ment. No sudden and disturbing revo- 
lution is possible or desirable, but there 
should be steady progress toward the 
objective of meeting the real needs of 
pupils. In the face of change there is 
grave danger that pupils may become 
even more bewildered. Therefore, a 
guidance program which recognizes the 
immaturity of pupils and their needs 
for help in making decisions is an indis- 
pensable part of the school’s service. 


FUNCTION III. To reveal higher 
activities of an increasingly differen- 
tiated type in the major fields of the 
racial heritage of experience and cul- 
ture, their significant values for social 
living, the problems in them of con- 
temporary life, the privileges and duties 
of each person as an individual and so 
as a member of social groups; to make 
these fields satisfying and desired by 
those gifted for successful achievement 
and to give information as to require- 
ments for success in these fields and 
information as to where further train- 
ing may be secured. 


Schools are established to acquaint 
young people with the materiais of liv- 
ing, to represent to them an accepted 
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way of life, and to reveal opportunities 
for higher activity in the major fields 
of experience and culture. All educa- 
tional institutions share in this general 
function. As the elementary school 
must bear the main burden of integrat- 
ing pupils, the task of revealing higher 
activities weighs most heavily upon the 
secondary school. During adolescence 
boys and girls prepare to enter upon the 
broad concourse of adult life—to an- 
ticipate the higher activities in which 
older persons engage. 


Secondary schools have often disap- 
pointed rather than satisfied the eager 
minds of youth, assuming apparently 
that the revelation of higher activities 
mattered only with gifted pupils and 
would take care of itself in the natural 
course of events. Such a system of 
secondary education may have been 
sufficient at one period in our national 
life, but schools now realize that to 
give the present school population some 
idea of the finer opportunities and the 
more durable values of life is a prob- 
lem at once difficult and acute. Schools 
have also discovered that they do not 
possess the essential techniques by 
which this problem can be solved. 

The necessary techniques can be de- 
veloped only as schools come to under- 
stand the exact nature of the problem, 
namely: (1) to interpret the higher 
activities to each pupil in terms of his 
power to engage in them profitably, 
(2) to disclose to pupils new and chal- 
lenging opportunities for work and 
study which they can undertake with 
benefit to themselves and to society, 
(3) to explain briefly to pupils the 
conditions under which they can enjoy 
the values which the best forms of ex- 
perience yield, and (4) to bring these 
experiences into the curriculum where 
pupils can be encouraged to take part 
in them and enjoy them. By using 
every means at its command, the sec- 
ondary school must help pupils culti- 
vate in number, variety, and depth the 
enduring interests intelligent. people 
develop from their contacts with life. 

Schools cannot be expected to per- 
form this function successfully under 
unfavorable conditions. But one of 
the surest ways of removing unfavor- 
able conditions is to combine protests 
against them with an earnest effort to 
make the schools effective under pre- 
vailing circumstances. Much can be 
done by reorganizing smaller schools 
into larger units. The home, the com- 
munity, and all areas of the environ- 
ment should be surveyed for higher ac- 
tivities that the school cannot directly 
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provide. Pupils should be encouraged 
to observe and take part in such ac- 
tivities as much as if they were a part 
of the school program. 

As is true of most other educational 
problems, the ultimate solution of the 
problem of revealing higher activities 
and of differentiating them as the pupil 
grows older centers around improve- 
ment in the curriculum and in the qual- 
ity of instruction. The responsibility 
for in:tiating and sustaining these im- 
provements falls largely upon teacher- 
training institutions, but it should also 
be shared by the teachers now in serv- 
ice. If secondary-school staffs, and 
through them boards of education and 
parents, can be brought to share the be- 
lief that the revelation to pupils of the 
higher activities of their racial heritage 
is a part of the basic function of the 
schools, the battle to include the func- 
tion in the work of secondary schools 
can be won. 


FUNCTION IV. To explore higher 
and increasingly specialized interests 
aptitudes, and capacities of pupils, look- 
ing toward the direction of them in‘o 
avenues of study and of work for which 
they have manifested peculiar fitness. 
If the secondary schools are to yielc 

the largest possible return from socie- 
ty’s investment in public education, 
they must assume as one of ther prin- 
cipal functions the task of helping each 
pupil find a place in the world where he 
can use his energy and talent with profit 
to society and to himself. This function 
is of the greatest importance, and 
equally important is the way in which 
it can be performed. 

The secondary school must explore 
and develop the basic equipment of the 
individual in terms of his interests, ap- 
titudes, and capacities to attain and 
participate successfully in the higher 
activities which education and other 
forms of experience reveal. This ex- 
ploration must be made in terms of the 
pupil’s interests, because interests are 
the dynamics of education. As most 
children come to school with many in- 
terests already formed, a task of the 
school is to discover such interests, de- 
velop others, and guide them into the 
services of the higher activities of life. 

Aptitudes and capacities are no less 
important than interests. Pupils are 
usually interested in the things they 
can do successfully, and successful ac- 
tivity is the basis on which the school 
integrates a healthy personality. Many 
pupils are not academic in their apti- 
tudes; these aptitudes must be given a 
chance to develop and to help the in- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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included in G-E’s school project. 


Shown here are the two large wall charts which are 
illustrated on both sides and the 32-page booklet 


Is AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S WORK PROJECT 


Send today for General Electric’s school 
work project, “The New Story of Light,” 
just reprinted because of the thousands of 
demands from school teachers throughout 
the United States. This complete project 
on light and seeing comes in ive units de- 
signed to tie-in with regular study courses 
in Social Studies, Geography, History, 
Health and Safety, and General Science 

. courses regularly taught from third 
to junior high grades. 


prepared with the help of leading author- 
ities on school projects. It presents in 
concise, interesting form the development 
and use of light in the home, the commun- 
ity, and the world; explains why our eyes 
need good light for seeing; and shows how 
we should use light for reading, studying, 
and other seeing tasks. The nominal charge 
of 10c is made to help defray mailing and 
handling costs. (This offer is limited to 
the United States.) 





The project includes complete 
instructions for using it and sug- 
gests worth while activities with 
each unit. It consists of a printed 
text containing all five projects 
bound in one 32-page illustrated 
booklet, and four large wall 
charts (38”" x 50”) designed for 
use with the various units. Three 
of the charts are printed in two 
colors and the fourth in four 
colors. 


What the project includes: This 
project on light and seeing was 





EXTRA! 10 ADDITIONAL BRINGS YOU NEW 





SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGN- 
ED METAL BOOK-HOLDER 


This new, sturdy, folding metal 
book-holder developed by G-E 
for school use, is a great aid to 
better posture. On the desk at 
about 14 inches from the eyes, 
it holds book in correct position 
for reading. Price, 10¢ each, in- 
cludes postage. Offer limited to 
U.S. only. ’ 








‘GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name 
Address 
City 





Incandescent Lamp +. “a 166-IT, General Electric Company, 


Please send me my copy of your school work project, “The New Story of ~ wll 
including the text-book and four — colored wall charts. I enclose 10c for mailing. 
I would also like () metal book-holders and enclose 10c for each one. 


State 
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Education week provides a focal 


point for the continuing program 


By M. R. STEPHAN, Principal High School, Elgin 


@ THE program of visitation and follow- 

ups culminating in an American Educa- 
tion Week program described in this article 
was put into effect at Stockton when the 
author was the superintendent of schools 
there. We asked for a little statistical data 
which would give a more concrete idea of 
the extent of the program. 

The American Education Week program 
was preceded by 287 visits by teachers, 456 
letters by high-school and grade students, 
73 telephone calls by the office-practice class 
and the distribution of 650 posters by the 
seventh- and eighth-grade students. Result: 
Over 750 parents and other patrons attended 
the program. A special issue of the school 
paper was distributed to all persons who at- 
tended the meeting. The program featured 
a debate on the Oregon plan concerning 
“State Aid for High Schools.”—Ed. 


QR many years there has been a 
F concert effort by organizations in 

Illinois to improve the Illinois school 
system. However, indifference to school 
problems on the part of the majority of 
citizens has prevented any great prog- 
ress. Illinois still lags far behind the 
majority of her sister states in many 
vital factors of school organization and 
financial support. 

It is the opinion of many, that little 
improvement in school conditions in 
Illinois will be made until the great 
majority of citizens become realistical- 
ly aware of the problems facing the 
schools; and that it is the professional 
duty of every teacher and principal to 
co-operate enthusiastically in a pro- 
gram of interpretation of the schools so 
that in our democracy every citizen 
will appreciate his responsibility for the 
continued growth of our public schools. 

Every community should continually 
be made realistically aware of the prob- 
lems of itspublic schools if those schools 
are to make their greatest contribution 
to the welfare of the students. As long 
ago as 1840, Boston found it advan- 
tageous to appoint a committee consist- 
ing of non-technical persons who in- 
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formed themselves as to the conditions 
of the schools. This committee reported 
to the townspeople what it found. In 
this way the citizens of Boston were 
able to keep in close contact with the 
progress of the schools; and the leader- 
ship of Boston in school affairs un- 
doubtedly is due, in a large measure, 
to the fact that the citizens were con- 
tinually informed about the conditions 
of the schools. The need for an active 
and purposeful public relations pro- 
gram in the schools of every community 
has become greater as American democ- 
racy has become more complex. 

Many institutions and activities are 
continually competing for the attention 
of the public. It is, therefore, essential 
that the schools utilize every available 
and legitimate means to familiarize the 
people with school conditions. Both 
teachers and pupils are usually willing 
and anxious to help interpret their 
schools to the public if a workable plan 
is presented. 

During American Education Week 
there are many opportunities to intensi- 
fy a public relations program. One op- 
portunity is for teacher visitation. But 
how can this be arranged so that it will 
not be burdensome to the teacher or 
the parent, will be purposeful, will 
avoid duplication of effort, and will be 
given sympathetic co-operation by the 
students? 


Teacher Participation 


Teachers ought to realize that home 
visitation is an activity which should 
enable them to teach more effectively. 
Knowing Harold’s mother will certainly 
help the teacher to know Harold better. 
Once the teacher fully appreciates this, 
she should be anxious to enlarge her ac- 
quaintance with parents. 
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To avoid duplication of visits, each 
teacher may indicate the first and 
second choice of parents she would like 
most to visit. The school building office 
can then prepare a visitation list for 
each teacher. Possibly several quarter 
school days during the last part of 
October may be devoted to visitation 
so that each teacher can visit a total 
of about fifteen parents. 

These visits may be made more pur- 
poseful by arranging a visitation report 
blank which will be suggestive to the 
teacher in making a written report of 
the visit. After these report sheets are 
filled out they should be filed in the 
folders of the individual students, 
where they become available for future 
personnel work. 

The co-operation of students may be 
secured by requesting each of them to 
introduce the teacher to his parents. 
Thus the student helps make the ar- 
rangements for the time of the visit and 
gains experience in making introduc- 
tions properly. It is well to have an 
understanding that the student with- 
draw shortly after the introduction so 
that the parent and teacher may speak 
more frankly concerning the student 
and the school. Of course, the teacher 
should not forget to present some factu- 
al material of a complimentary nature 
concerning the student, as well as prob- 
lems. The wise teacher will also wel- 
come suggestions from the parent and 
will at times be a good listener. 

It is desirable that high-school teach- 
ers become acquainted with the teachers 
in the underlying elementary schools. 
Elementary teachers may have an in- 
feriority complex which influences their 
attitude toward the high school. If the 
county institute occurs in September or 
October there is an opportunity for 
high-school teachers to take the initia- 
tive in becoming acquainted with the 
elementary teachers before American 
Education Week. A mutual under- 
standing usually results when teachers 
have learned to know each other. 
Pupil Participation 

During the home visitation, the 
teacher will naturally give the parent 
a special invitation to attend the vari- 
ous school activities during American 
Education Week. But a follow-up pro- 
gram is also desirable. Since English 
departments are anxious to have their 
work function in the lives of students, 
it is helpful to have students write per- 
sonal letters of invitation to American 
Education Week activities to all par- 
ents and patrons. Sometimes it is de- 
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sirable to have students write letters 
to their own parents, but often it is 
more effective to assign parents and 


patrons to the students. These letters | 


should be prepared as a part of the 
regular English assignment in the let- 
ter-writing unit, and should be rewrit- 
ten until acceptable and then mailed 
by the English teacher. This plan will 


help make letter-writing more purpose- | 


ful and will provide the public with 
objective evidence of the work of the 
English department. 

The office-practice class in the high 
school may also aid in contacting school 
patrons who have no children in school. 
Each student in the class can be as- 
signed the task of calling patrons on 
the telephone and inviting them to the 
various school functions. Students will 
profit greatly from this experience, pro- 
vided they have been well prepared in 
class and are carefully supervised. 


Grade students are usually glad to | 
help distribute special announcements | 


in a house-to-house canvas. It is effec- 
tive to have the students hand the an- 


nouncement to the householder, and at | 
the same time give a short, polite invi- | 


tation to attend the school function. 


This provides an opportunity for the | 
exercise of courtesy of grade pupils. | 


Community Participation 
Sometimes it is advisable to invite 


representatives of various community | 
organizations to help plan a program | 


of school interpretation. This group is 
in a position to suggest what school 
topics the community is most inter- 


ested in, and, having had a voice in | 


planning the program, the group will 
feel responsible for helping to create 
an interest in it. Of course the teacher 
or principal who meets with this group 
will need to be a good listener and 


to avoid monopolizing the discussion. | 


However, it should be the business of 
school officials to give, unstintingly, all 
information asked for; and if any plans 
of the school will not bear the scrutiny 
of the public spotlight, then those plans 
had better be eliminated. 

This does not mean that a school 
administrator should blow with the 
wind of public opinion. As an educa- 
tional leader he has a duty of leading 
the way in his community on educa- 
tional matters. Having conceived an 
idea for school improvement, he has 
two duties to perform: he must admin- 
ister the details of the system, and he 
must educate popular opinion in his 
community to appreciate and support 
that idea. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


on the subject of 


Women s Clothes 


Question: How can | get better Quality for less money by buying at 


HARRIES? 


Answer: Among other reasons because we are the makers and sell 
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Direct to you. 


How can you afford to give this value? 


We save the extra expense that MUST be added to.garments which are sold 
through stores. 


Does your method follow sound economics? 


Absolutely. Direct Selling, at makers prices, is now accepted as the sound policy 
by modern economists. 


Can | be sure of perfect fit and a design strictly new and suited to 
personally? 

You have hit the keynote of our original success; the basis of our service is 
personalized" service, clothes adapted to you. 


Explain this further; how "personalized"? | don't. care for “made-to-order 
clothes; | want to see what I buy. 


Of course—you do see what you buy—because you may try on as many of the 


made up garments as you like—but you also want the garments to be exactly 
suited and fitted to you. This is our method—we are manufacturers and show 
you coats and suits made up in every authoritative fashion and only the newest 


styles for the coming fall and winter seasons, 1937-1938. You may have an 
style you choose, made in the color and material that you like best and with any 
special details which may be most becoming—and these garments will be made 
to fit and to flatter whether you wear a regular size or require a special size 
How about materials? What proof have | that they are good? 

Informative labels are on all—from Forstmann woollens and Skinners linings—to 
standard grades of every item used in making. With a reputation for highest 
quality earned through 25 years of making, we quarantee artistry in tailoring and 
craftsmanship. 

Where can | buy if you have no retail store? 

Visit our conveniently located loop salesroom, which adjoins our workshop and 
get our personal, direct attention while you try on and select the style you know 
will do the most for your figure and give you a garment of smart appearance 
and charm. 

Do you sell outside of Chicago? 

Yes, through leading stores. The makers prices prevail only in the Chicago area, 
but wherever you buy a HARRIES garment you are sure of the most value for 


the money. You take no chances on quality and long wear, on any coat or suit 
bought anywhere, if it bears the name, HARRIES. 


If | go to your shop am | obligated to buy? 

No indeed. It is always a pleasure to show our coats and suits. This maker-to 
you method is a great economy in every way—giving you the best quality through 
and through—at considerably less—whether your budget is in the modest-price 
quality range or the most luxurious fur-trimmed coat or suit 


All coats and suits are marked in plain figures and because we are the makers 
there is no extra charge for special sizes 
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Makers of Coats and Suits for Women and Misses 


205 West Monroe Street at Wells 
In the Wholesale District 


CHICAGO 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Collinsville 
@ COLLINSVILLE dedicated its Memorial 
Public Library on August 15, which was 
built with the aid of a federal grant at a 
cost of $22,000. An interesting feature of 
the printed program headed “Dates and 
Events” presents in chronological form the 
steps by which the present beautifully housed 
institution with a yearly circulation in excess 
of sixty thousand volumes grew from a fund 
of $14.25 raised by a Japanese tea in 1915. 
There is encouragement for other groups in- 
terested in various phases of civic improve- 
ment in the steady progress of an idea first 
sponsored by the Collinsville Study Club and 
later adopted and advanced by other groups. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ DURING the summer session forty reg- 

ular students were enrolled with Illinois 
State Normal University at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. Two 
of the regular faculty members of I. S. N. U. 
served on the summer camp staff: Miss 
Emma Knudson, acting head of the music 
department, and Miss Gladys Tipton, also 
of the music department. 


Education Week was commemorated at 
Illinois State Normal University during the 
week of July 19. The topic for considera- 
tion was “Guidance.” A three-fold approach 
was made to this problem through an edu- 
cational conference, a Parent-Teacher confer- 
ence, and an educational exhibit. The con- 
ference speakers were: Dr. William Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; Dr. F. C. 
Rosecrance, Northwestern University; Dr. C. 
E. Germane, University of Minnesota; and 
Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton of the state depart- 
ment, Lansing, Michigan. 


Over one hundred firms exhibited at the 
Fourth Annual Educational Exhibit held dur- 
ing the summer, and 2,200 persons registered 
at the exhibit. 


On application of the board of education 
of the Towanda public schools the affiliation 
between that institution and Normal Univer- 
sity was renewed this fall. This arrangement 
provides opportunities for thirty-two student 
teachers each semester. 


Three members of the regular faculty who 
were away from the campus on a leave of 
absence for the entire year 1936-37 have re- 
turned to take up their duties. Each of the 
three completed all of the required course 
work for the doctor’s degree. They are Mrs. 
Stella Henderson of the education depart- 
ment, who spent the year at Teachers College, 
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Columbia University; Professor C. N. Mills, 
head of the mathematics department—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Professor J. W. 
Carrington, Director of the Training Schools 
—School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Approximately fifteen extension centers are 
being established this fall by Illinois State 
Normal University. 


A thirty-two page bulletin has been sent 
out to high-school seniors in the territory 
served by Illinois State Normal University. 
The purpose of the bulletin is to give the 
high-school graduate a true picture of life at 
Illinois State Normal University from regis- 
tration to graduation. , 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ DR. R. G. BUZZARD attended the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. as a delegate from the 
Eastern Division of the I. E. A. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the I. E. A. will be held in Mattoon 
on October 8. Dr. Buzzard is president of 
the Eastern Division. 


The college is offering extension work 
under the direction of Dr. Bryan Heise, for- 
merly of Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti. 


Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
language department, is the author of a 
book, Inspired Amateurs, published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 


Among the faculty members who have 
resigned to accept new positions are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. J. B. MacGregor, dean, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Dr. P. W. Sloan, 
education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York; Mr. L. F. Sunderman, head of 
music department, State Normal School, 
Oswego, New York; Miss Beth Kassabaum, 
primary teacher, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
Miss Annabelle Thomson, librarian, J. Ster- 
ling Morton Township High School, Cicero. 


Miss Grace Geddes, who is well known 
throughout the State for her efficient work 
as training teacher in the second grade of 
the campus elementary school, has retired 
from teaching. 


The Fifth Annual Round-Up of School 
Administrators of central Illinois will be held 
at Illinois State Normal University on Sat- 
urday, December 4, 1937. 


Dean H. H. Schroeder has been busy ad- 
dressing numerous groups in connection with 
his recent tour of northern Europe. 
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Little Brick, one of the rural schools af- 
filiated with I. S. N. U., conducted its first 
rural summer school this past summer with 
an enrollment of nineteen students in grades 
1 to 7 inclusive. Miss Nancy A. Clark was 
the supervising teacher. 


Mounted birds from the celebrated Powell 
collection have been arranged in the new mu- 
seum cases of the biological department and 
are now available for use in the David Felm- 
ley Hall of Science. 


Plane Trigonometry is the title of a new 
mathematics book written by three members 
of the faculty: Mr. C. N. Mills, Miss Edith 
I. Atkin, and Miss Eleanor B. Flagg. 


The I. S. N. U. Geography Tour with over 
forty students returned to Normal on July 
31, after a six-weeks trip of over six thou- 
sand miles. 


Mr. Dewey Fristoe of the Houghton af- 
filiated school has been awarded a fellowship 
at New York University for the coming year 
and will do work toward his doctor’s degree. 
Mrs. Fristoe will do graduate work at New 
York University. 


National High School Band March 


@ CARL MADER of Forest Park, Illinois, 

is the composer of the “National High 
School Band March” published by the 
Columbia Band Instrument Company, 1217 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. 
Mader, who is composer of the National 
School Band Association March and numer- 
ous other marches, was leader of the 131st 
Infantry Band, A. E. F. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE opening of the fall term at the 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
brings several changes in the personnel of 
the faculty. Mr. Otto J. Gabel, formerly 
principal of the McMurry Training School, 
who was on leave last year completing his 
residence requirement for the doctor’s degree 
at the University of Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to the department of education at the 
coilege. Mr. Stuart D. Fink, who supplied 
for Mr. Gabel last year, will return to N. I. 
as principal of the training school. Mr. 
Fink was in residence at the University of 
Minnesota during the summer. 

John B. Parson of Washington, D. C., has 
been engaged to take the place of Carl Ap- 
pell, professor of physical education, while 
Mr. Appell is on leave for the academic year, 
studying at Columbia University. 
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Miss Sylvia Resnikow, now a candidate for 
the Ph.D. in German at the University of 
Wisconsin, comes to fill the vacancy in the 
foreign language department. 

Miss Mary Jane Seed joins the staff of the 
home economics department, which is being 
expanded to meet the requirements of the 
Smith-Hughes training program. 

Dr. Earl Hayter is being retained in the 
social science department after supplying 
for Mr. Romeo Zulauf, who was on leave 
studying at Northwestern University last 
year. With Mr. Zulauf’s return and the re- 
tention of Dr. Hayter the staff of the social 
science department is increased to five. 


Among faculty members who have enjoyed 
travel in Europe this summer are: Professor 
Emeritus, L. Eveline Merritt; Miss Alma 
Anderson, head of the fine arts department ; 
Miss Vera Wiswall of the music department ; 
Miss Norma Pearson, registrar; Miss Wilma 
Delassus of the home economics department ; 
Miss Donalda Morrison, dietitian and college 
nurse; Dr. Helen R. Messenger of the educa- 
tion department, and her daughter Mary 
Louise. 

Miss Bernadine Hardy, of the library staff, 
visited friends in Colombia, South America; 
Miss Eva McKee, of the women’s physical 
education department, and Miss Emily Bur- 
ton, supervisor at McMurry Training School, 
spent several weeks in the Hawaiian Islands. 


A new office was placed in readiness for 
the use of President Karl L. Adams at the 
close of the summer term. The room was 
modeled from the Philadelphia Room of the 
Powel House built in Philadelphia in 1768. 


Pinckneyville Community 
High School 


@ PINCKNEYVILLE High School has 
published a 1937 handbook, its first. It 
is an eighty-two page paper bound volume, 
designed, as Principal W. Howard Ketring 
says, “to give a better knowledge and under- 
standing of our courses of study, school 
standards, and the traditions of the school.” 
Every department of the school is treated 
from the standpoint of objectives, materials, 
and activities, so that the handbook may well 
serve as an instrument for promoting under- 
standing of the school by the community. 


Richland County 


@ THREE Richland county rural schools 

have established a 100 percent attendance 
record for the eight months of the 1936-37 
school term. The schools are Blue Jeans, 
with an enrollment of seven, Miss Agnes 
Lederer, teacher; Oak Dale, eight, Mr. Earl 
Holtz; Cotteral, eight, Miss Violet Ash. 
There was not a single case of absence or 
tardiness in these schools, County Superin- 
tendent Hostettler reports. 


W. 1. S. T. C. Homecoming 


@ BEGINNING with an assembly in the 

auditorium at 10 a.m. on October 29 and 
closing with a carnival dance in the Morgan 
Gymnasium at eight p.m. October 30, the 
W.I.S. T. C. homecoming program promises 
a succession of events-to-be-remembered for 
every alumnus. The parade is set for 1:00 
pP.M., Saturday and is followed at 2:30 by 
the Western-Augustana football game. 
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Need for Reading Clinics 


@ WHAT to do with pupils who enter 
high school not really knowing how 
to read is a problem with which many 
high-school teachers and administra- 
tors are wrestling at the present time. 
Now comes a book’ written by the 
supervisors of the first federal remedial 
reading project in a New York high 
school. The story of the project, which 
involved 500 retarded readers and 30 
teachers, covers two years’ work. 


Among the implications of the study 
set forth are these: “The reading pro- 


gram, not only for retarded readers, 
but for many others, needs to be con- 
trolled and directed by a thoroughgo- 
ing and sound philosophy which holds 
that reading which promotes thinking 
and which presents life in truth may 
yet be pleasurable. . . . The teacher 
of reading can no more afford to ignore 
laboratory tests and measurements 
than can the skillful physician. . . 
A reading clinic, thoroughly equipped 
and efficiently manned, ought to be 
maintained in every large school. 


1Teaching High School Students to Read: A 
Study of Retardation in Reading by Stella S. Cen- 
ter and Gladys L. Persons. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.50. 
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All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


Answer to a Teacher’s S. 0. S. 


“Though I placed twoclaims with 
the T.C.U. this summer, they 
paid both with such promptness 
that the ink on the paper was 
scarcely dry before the checks 
were in my ssion. That's 
what! call efficiency, cooperation, 
and interest—the answer to the 
S.O.S. of a teacher in distress.” 
— Mildred H. Mansur, 
Huntington Park, Col. 
Indispensable Protection 
“I put in a claim to the T.C.U. 
on Monday via air mail and in 
less than two days I received a 
check via the same service. To 
have this protection during 
school vacation is indispensable.” 
— Ruth J. Hammers, Lehighton, Pa. 
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Send the Coupon Today! 
No Agent Will Call 


no agents. When you 
‘ormation we will send 
you, you will have all the facts— 
then you alone can decide. Send 
the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 


A NICKEL A DAY 
KEEPS WORRY AWAY! 


— if YOU Are Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thirty-eight years ago the T.C.U. was organized to give 
teachers an “umbrella” for the “rainy days’’ when they 
are disabled by accident, sickness or quarantine. Only 
5c a day buys this protection—assuring you peace of 
mind and the comforting thought that air mail checks 
will be rushed to you when you meet with misfortune. 


Money Quickly— When You Need It Badly 


All these benefits (and many others) will be yours when 
you’re under the T.C.U. Umbrella: $50 a Month when 
you are totally disabled by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including automobile accidents). $50 a 
Month when you are quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. $25 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from your work. In 
addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to $1000 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double 
these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. Policies paying larger 
benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 


Be Safe — Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Then you will enjoy freedom from worry. What a happy 
experience it is to have ready cash come to you just 
when you need it most! What a difference it makes in 
the speed of recovery to know that a T.C.U. Check will 
come by air mail. How wonderful it is to have a strong 
friend like the T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy— 
and cash. Money to help pay the doctor, the nurse and 
the dozens of other extra bills. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bidg., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


PGND cnwenccnnccecoueuscossseseesesons 
UNDERWRITERS Bi) iciress. a i De tee 
Lincoin, Nebr. This coupon places the sender under no obligation ) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


| are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
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4 nunciation, definition, 
+| etymology, places and 
; persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


| “The 

,. | Supreme Authority” 
*-| —A New Creation 
3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 


pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 


Writc for illustrated new booklet. 
“Through Wonderland with Webster”’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 

















Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of mul- 
tiple needle electrolysis and leaders 
for 40 years in the removal of super- 
fluous hair. No pain—no scars—ex- 
perienced operators and reasonable 
rates for guaranteed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall i eae 
25 E. Washington 
Clip Ad for Booklet or Call a nical 4639 




















GRADE TEACHERS! 


a and mail the attached form for 
free descriptive handy — caemnees 
of ot setfcinstr ve practice 
They make teaching — 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY 
5193 Piankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Please send ( ) copies of your free 
descriptive catalogs. 


Name—— - - 
Pesition—____————— 
City 


State 


























|} questions about pro- | 


Questions a= or Procession 


(Continued from page 7) 

will probably not be generally followed. 

In the second place, low standards 
for entrance to teaching make teaching 
a profitable temporary occupation. 
Persons with little or no special prep- 
aration may enter teaching at a rela- 
tively high beginning salary. By rais- 
ing standards so that teachers must 
spend several years in preparing for 
their work, the number who take up 
teaching as a temporary occupation 


| may be decreased. 


In the third place, teaching condi- 
tions are often not so attractive as 
they should be. Such factors as low 
salaries, uncertainty of tenure, un- 


| warranted political interference, and 


lack of academic freedom cause many 
able teachers to seek other callings. 
Removal of unfavorable teaching con- 
ditions will help greatly in increasing 


| the length of teaching service. 


Thousands of encyclo | 


If teaching is to become a full- 
fledged profession which persons enter 
as a life-career, the present generation 


| of teachers must do its share in dis- 





couraging conditions that now tend to 
make teaching a procession. Since 
united effort is essential in such an un- 
dertaking, teachers should lend support 
to their various organizations, whether 
local, state, or national, which are at- 
tempting to place teaching on a pro- 
fessional plane. These organizations 
have done and are doing invaluable 
work in helping raise standards for 
entrance to teaching and in improving 
teaching conditions, and they merit the 
support of every teacher who is inter- 
ested in professionalizing teaching. 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 2) 

Modern History Review Book, by J. O. 
Loretan and J. H. Landman. Globe Book 
Company. 175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Paper. Illustrated. 287 pages. 

The numerous illustrations and unit organ- 
ization lift this review manual out of the 
plane of a mere outline. Recent examination 
questions of the regents of the state of New 
York follow each chapter. 





Young Americans, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Ginn and Companv. 23201 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.12. 

Fictitious child characters observe history 
in the making in this collection of stories 
republished from St. Nicholas, The Portal, 
The Target. and The American Girl. Suit- 
able for children from eight to twelve. 





Vocational Guidance 
Occupational Pampblets. A series of ap- 
praisals and abstracts of available literature 
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on the following occupations: insurance sales- 
man, motion picture actor, waiters and wait- 
resses, teaching, pharmacy, photography, lino- 
type operation. National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Paper, 6 to 12 pages each. Price, each, $0.10. 
These booklets are primarily bibliographies 
including all recent literature on the occupa- 
tion under discussion, with an “Appraisal of 
Literature” and an “Abstract of Literature” 
touching these points: preparation necessary, 
abilities essential to success financial rewards, 
size and distribution, probable trend of fu- 
ture employment, advantages, disadvantages, 
sources of information, union requirements. 


Secondary Education 


(Continued from page 19) 
dividual adjust himself to life. Capac- 
ity refers to the native endowment of 
the pupil, and perhaps cannot be in- 
trinsically improved; but it can be 
freed from inhibitions, and by supple- 
menting intelligence tests with achieve- 
ment tests, teachers’ judgment, and ex- 
ploratory courses, it can be more justly 
estimated. 

In securing the wisest distribution 
of human talent in the higher activi- 
ties of life and in guiding the pupil ac- 
cordingly, the secondary school should 
be able to tell a pupil and his parents 
the essential facts about his interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. This will 
never be possible unless the school de- 
velops and puts to good use adequate 
technique for the purpose. Reorganiza- 
tion in administration, in the curricu- 
lum, and in the functions of teachers 
will be necessary. For example, the 
school should devise for use early in a 
pupil’s career a limited number of ex- 
ploratory courses in the major field of 
the curriculum. These may prove of 
the greatest value in planning his sub- 
sequent program. 

It is also an essential part of good 
exploratory technique to establish a 
continuous contact between the pupil 
and some one teacher. Finally it is nec- 
essary to enlist the co-operation of both 
the pupil and his parents, for they are 
precisely the ones on whom the success 
of the teacher in understanding and 
helping the pupil ultimately depends. 

Objections are sometimes raised to 
the function of exploration because of 
its tendency toward over-specialization 
and its alleged costs. But neither argu- 
ment is conclusive. The most important 
costs to consider are the random ef- 
forts, the purposeless lives, and the de- 
moralizing driftings of individuals 
when the function is neglected. 

More disturbing than theoretical ob- 
jections are the practical difficulties in 
carrying out the function. But these 
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will gradually yield to effort just as the 
objections will yield to reason. The 
only sine qua non to the solution of 
the problem of reorganization, over- 
coming the rigidity of the curriculum, 
the faulty training and selection of 
teachers, the inadequacy of techniques 
of evaluation, and other equally diff:- 
cult obstacles is an honest recognition 
of their presence and a readiness on 
the part of the educators to work to- 
gether in incorporating the function of 
exploration into the work of secondary 
schools. 


FUNCTION V. To systematize 
knowledge previously acquired or being 
acquired in courses in such ways as to 
show the significance bo. of this 
knowledge and especially of laws and 
principles, with understanding of wider 
ranges of application than would other- 
wise be perceived. 

A legitimate and fundamental func- 
tion of the secondary school is the 
systematization and organization of 
knowledge within its own area into 
forms especially suited to young peo- 
ple. The secondary school alone has 
the task of selecting and systematizing 
from both established and new sys- 
tems of knowledge those portions best 
suited to the education of its pupils. 

This function became important 
when the traditional systems of knowl- 
edge, unmodified, proved unsuited. 
Secondary schools found that systems 
of knowledge as fixed by academic 
authorities may serve as convenient 
compilations of information, but they 
do not adequately serve the purpose of 
the school in heiping all pupils improve 
their living. Equally inappropriate are 
the systems that aim only at meeting 
college admission requirements, that 
reflect the antiquated notion that cer- 
tain subjects are exclusively good for 
disciplining the mind, that concentrate 
on limited vocational skills, or that 
conform to the mechanics of the Amer- 
ican system of education with its tend- 
ency to substitute credit earned for 
educational growth. It would be fool- 
ish, of course, to dismiss all such sys- 
tematizations of knowledge as entirely 
without value to secondary schools; 
worthwhile features of the older prac- 
tices should not be neglected in making 
a new approach to the problem. 


The new approach should be prin- 
cipally dominated by a wise regard for 
the interests and needs of pupils, the 
laws which govern their learning, and 
the aims of society in supporting 
schools. For developing systems of 
knowledge along these lines, there are 
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many techniques available—some al- 
ready tested by use. The materials of 
learning, for example, may be organ- 
ized into units centering around prob- 
lems common to many pupils. Another 
promising method is to awaken a pu- 
pil’s initial interest in his school work 
by relating his learning to his imme- 
diate activities and then to systematize 
his subsequent learning upon a pro- 
gression of directed interests. Every 
method appropriate to the circum- 
stances should be utilized at times to 
promote that inner process by which 
knowledge is organized and evaluated 
in the mind of the pupil—the final 
measure of the school’s success in dis- 
charging this function. 


The method adopted by the school 
will, of course, be modified in practice 
by the individual teacher. The school 
may select the materials of learning, 
establish general principles of proce- 
dure, and define the ends of education, 
but the final problem of converting 
all three into a pupil’s educational 
growth must be left to the teacher. 
She should be a master at adapting 
knowledge to learning so skillfully that 
the proper habits, skills, concepts, and 
attitudes will emerge from the pupil’s 
school experiences and modify his sub- 
sequent behavior. 

There are serious obstacles to be 
overcome in developing a system of 
knowledge suitable to all pupils. The 
major impediment is the difficulty of 
selecting curriculum material appro- 
priate to the interests and capacities 
of many pupils. One of the first steps 
to be taken in this connection is to 
reconcile the two conflicting theories 
of learning and curriculum organiza- 
tion which favor controversy at the ex- 
pense of progress. Educators tend to 
divide into: (1) those who believe 
that the nature of the subject matter 
defines the character of education, and 
(2) those who believe that the charac- 
ter of education is defined by the na- 
ture of the pupil. Each of these the- 
ories has its values. 

A mature educational philosophy 
will harmonize both views, and once 
this is done the profession will be in a 
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RICHER... 
HAPPIER SCHOOL DAYS 


* 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


William S. Gray, Editor 


For every primary-grade child a 
rich, balanced, successful read- 
ing experience with no waste ef- 
fort, no duplication, no unneces- 
sary difficulties. This well-cor- 
related program builds a basic 
vocabulary, concepts, and good 
habits of thinking in every area 
of learning. 

ELSON-GRAY 
BASIC READERS 
NUMBER STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES 
ART STORIES 
SCIENCE STORIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


* 
Write for a sample of the latest 
addition to this program 


BEFORE WE READ 


a book of pre-reading activities. 


* 
THE THORNDIKE- 
CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 


By E. L. Thorndike 


Each fourth- to eighth-grade 
child equipped with this useful 
study tool will gain a better com- 
mand of words—the basis of his 
success in school and life. 





position to remove the remaining ob- | 
stacles to the discharge of the func- | 
tion by using better guidance pro- | 


cedures, developing skill in the selec- 


tion of appropriate subject matter, | 


simplifying the more difficult aspects 


of the aesthetic arts, reforming the se- | 
lection and training of teachers, relax- | 


ing college requirements, and constant- 
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The child enjoys this dictionary 
and asks to use it, because it was 
made especially for him by a 
man who understands thoroughly 
how children learn. 


Write for further information. 

















Stimulate INTEREST 


Teachers throughout the state are telling us these 
Geography Yext-Workbooks ‘‘do this and more’’ 
for their classes. 

They offer opportunity for self expression. Chal- 
lenge atatve. Stimulate systematic study and 
researc’ 


gous Zovguave with Tests S6c 
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pose facts and relationships 
‘ound in every community. 
werep JOURNEYS with 

A study of the home life and ac- 
tivities of people in Far 


1 
ngo, Desert, Nile, Ital 
zerland RN oy orway 
United , China and Austra 


wepreae CONTINENTS with 
Tes S6c 


Relate: = and compares human ac- 
tivities of all sections of these 
continents. The pupil sees the 
continents as a whole 


Gagrann CONTINENTS with Séc 
Studies of regions, resources, 
and home life in the quuntetes of 
these continents, with mpari- 
sons and contrasts 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GE- 
OGRAPHY with Tests...... 72c 
of 


world Geography. wasere 
“inter- relationshi 
between the rest of the world 
and the U.S.A. 


Get the full set of these practical 
helps now. 








OUTLINE MAPS A, correlate nicely with the Geography 
Series. L— BR supplied on practically any region. 
Write for ca’ ios. Mating” over 500 different maps. 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


MAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for per- 
manent Civil Service Government Posi- 
tion. Fine salaries. Thousands being 
appointed. Get our list and new plan 
immediately. Write, Instruction Service, 
155, St. Louis, Mo. State age and education. 








ly liberalizing the curriculum, particu- 
larly in the vocational field. 
FUNCTION VI. To establish and to 
develop interests in the major fields of 
human activity as means to happiness, 
to social progress, and to continued 
growth. 

The establishment and development 
of interests in the major fields of hu- 
man activity constitute a legitimate 
function of secondary education be- 
cause interests are indispensable means 
to happiness, to social progress, and 
to continued growth. Every intelli- 
gent educator knows that interests are 
necessary to motivate learning and to 
vitalize it. Interests should always be 
based upon needs, should contribute to 
the satisfaction of these needs; and 
they should become ever clearer, more 
consistent, more attainable, more so- 
cial, and more inclusive. 

Interests should embrace all the ma- 
jor fields of human activity: work, 
home life, play, and politics, or any 
other broad classification of human en- 
deavor. In the field of leisure they 
should include at least social inter- 
course, sports and games, reading, the 
arts and crafts, science, and scholar- 
ship. Pupils should acquire the habit 
and technique of continuous pursuit, 








attainment, and redistribution of in- 
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terests. Every resource of the school 
should be utilized to this end. Interests 
may be recorded in a notebook, one to 
a page, under such headings as are 
listed, giving an account of their ori- 
gin and what the pupil does about 
them from month to month. The note- 
book may be supplemented by ques- 
tionnaires, records of free-choice ac- 
tivities, and other means to bring to 
light interests implicit in behaviors but 
not consciously formulated. 


The changes in curriculum organiza- 
tion now in progress do not threaten 
the establishment of interests but rath- 
er forward it. Many school systems 
have successfully introduced into the 
junior-high grades an integrated course 
of the “practical problem” type which 
brings pupils and teachers together for 
a co-operative venture in making pu- 
pils interested, competent, and intel- 
lectually at home in each important 
phase of their present and probable 
future activities. In the senior-high 
school this course merges into a relat- 
ed course built around the “major 
common interests” developed in the 
lower grades and aiming at refining 
them until each can serve as the inte- 
grating core or center for a program of 
increasing specialization suited to the 
pupil as he approaches the end of his 
secondary-school career. 

To keep the rest of the program in- 
tact while developing an integrated 
program crowds the schedule to a de- 
gree which seriously interferes with 
the development of interests. It is 
therefore suggested that the elective 
courses be restricted to two periods 
daily and that this restriction be gov- 
erned by the conttibution which the 
established courses make to a develop- 
ment of the pupil’s interests. Extra- 
curriculum activities should be sched- 
uled within the block of time reserved 
for electives on equal terms with any 
other educative activity. 

As the curriculum becomes more re- 
sponsive to pupils’ developing inter- 
ests, a great expansion of the present 
program to all the arts and in the na- 
tural sciences is expected, while the 
time devoted to mathematics, foreign 
languages, and English as such will 
probably decline. The elements of all 
these courses which are essential to the 
establishment and direction of the ma- 
jor common interests of all pupils will 
probably be incorporated in the inte- 
grated program. 


FUNCTION VII. To guide pupils, 
on the basis of exploratory and reveal- 
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ing courses and of other information 
gathered from personnel studies, as 
wisely as possible into wholesome and 
worthwhile relationships, maximum per- 
sonality adjustments, and advanced 
study or vocations in which they are 
most likely to be successful and happy. 

The ideal now is to provide second- 
ary education opportunities for all 
normal individuals. These individuals 
are all different in mental ability, emo- 
tional attitude, physical health, pur- 
poses, and needs. While educational 
opportunity for all is eminently desir- 
able, in many instances the system has 
produced serious maladjustment be- 
tween pupil and the educational pro- 
gram. Unintelligent choices of studies, 
misfitting of pupils, misapplication or 
lack of effort, inarticulation of subjects, 
academic and personality failures, re- 
tardation, truancy, and even delin- 
quency are evils which follow in the 
train of education when many pupils 
and many subjects are promiscuously 
thrown together. These maladjust- 
ments within the school may be fur- 
ther supplemented by others outside of 
school. 

It is to help the individual respond 
happily and well to his total environ- 
ment that the secondary school has 
the function of guidance which aims 
to serve the educative process by in- 
dividualizing it so effectively that it 
works for each pupil. To this end, the 
school must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the pupil’s interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities and must make a 
conscious effort to help him develop in 
the most fitting manner. The right kind 
of guidance makes no attempt to estab- 
lish a rigid control over the pupil, but 
strives to help him help himself. 

The effectiveness of guidance is 
limited by the amount of information 
available concerning the pupil, and the 
value of such information is limited by 
the use made of it. Therefore, the 
school should compile from both ob- 
jective and subjective sources cumu- 
lative records of all the factors which 
influence the growth of each pupil. 
Then it must use the records intelli- 
gently—not only to assist the pupil to 
turn the resources of the school to his 
educational advantage, but quite as 
important, to adjust the organization 
and program of the school itself. The 
common evils attached to attempts to 
educate large numbers of individuals 
will disappear as educational oppor- 
tunities are made to fit each pupil. But 
it is not enough to diversify the pro- 
gram of studies; testing, grading, dis- 
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tion—all must submit alike to the 
process of individualizing education. 

The error of the school is never in 
offering guidance, but rather in using 
a false approach. The correct approach 
is for the school to study the pupil and 
assist him step by step in enlarging 
and enriching his life inside the school 
and out. Then when the times comes 
for him to select a college or vocation, 
the school can aid him make a wise 
choice in the light of the interests, abil- 
ities, and prospects revealed by his 
previous school and extra-school ex- 
periences. 

To discharge the function of guid- 
ance with success, the school must or- 
ganize for that purpose. The exact 
form this organization should take will 
vary according to the school’s resources 
and the pupils’ needs, but the purpose 
of this organization is always the same. 
Any school can organize for the pur- 
pose of guidance, even though at first 
it be in a small way. Costs may be 
always a consideration; if they are rea- 
sonable they ought never to be a bar- 
rier. The best way to prevent the waste 
of money in education is to use the 
services of guidance to make education 
function for each pupil. 


FUNCTION VIII. To use in all 
courses as largely as possible methods 
that demand independent thought, in- 
volve the elementary principles of re- 
search, and provide intelligent and 
somewhat self-directed practice, indi- 
vidual and co-operative, in the appro- 
priate desirable activities of the edu- 
cated person. 

A very definite responsibility and 
function of the secondary school, as 
the institution which terminates the 
education of the great majority of peo- 
ple, is to see that those individuals 
have reached the point where they can 
continue their education on an inde- 
pendent basis and are capable of in- 
telligent self-direction in the desirable 
activities of an educated member of 
society. If the school is to function ef- 
fectively in a democratic society and 
in the lives of individuals, it must by 
its spirit and its program provide and 
encourage opportunities for independ- 
ent thinking and self-directed activity. 
The aspect of “doing” gives a feeling 
of reality to learning and provides it 
with drive or purpose; the aspect of 
“reflective thinking” gives it enriched 
meaning as well as a sense of security, 
achievement, and of freedom to the 
learner. 

In terms of school organization, this 
view implies that the life of the school 
should be built around purposeful ac- 
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tivities to give it reality, but that re- 
fiective thinking should be included as 
a necessary element. In terms of teach- 
ing, it means that the primary work 
of the teacher becomes guidance. As 
the purpose is not to mould the learner 
into some pre-determined form, it is 
the function of the teacher to help him 
formulate his purposes in the light of 
his needs, to re-formulate his purposes 
from time to time, and to choose the 
most effective activities by which these 
purposes may be realized. For instance, 
the pupil needs and desires: (1) to 
maintain and improve his health, (2) 
to develop satisfying recreational ac- 
tivities, (3) to develop his system of 
moral and aesthetic standards, (4) to 
acquire useful skills, (5) to acquire a 
personally and socially significant body 
of information about the world, and 
(6) to live effectively as an accepted 
and respected member of a group. 

The construction of the school cur- 
riculum around activities selected on 
the basis of how well they meet the 
needs and purposes of the learner 
would mean the abandonment of 
courses of study as formal, pre-deter- 
mined bodies of facts-to-be-learned, 
but it would not mean the elimination 
of subject matter in every sense of the 
term. Out of the co-operative search of 
the pupil and the teacher for a factual 
background to the activities would 
emerge bodies of information, some sci- 
entific, others mainly historical, or 
mathematical, or literary, or social. 
The fundamental difference is that in- 
formation would be subordinate to edu- 
cation and would be placed in proper 
relation to it. 

Of first consideration in such a revi- 
sion of the curriculum would be not the 
specific facts or skills or attitudes set 
out in advance as characteristics of the 
educated person, but rather the “mode” 
or manner of the activity itself. 

An activity, to be educative in the 
sense here emphasized, should have the 
following characteristics: It would (1) 
take as its point of departure some 
need or problem or confused situation 
which the pupil desires, or can be led 
to desire, to have cleared up; (2) pro- 
vide for pupil participation in plan- 
ning the events through which the dif- 
ficulty will be removed, the problem 
solved, the need met, etc.; (3) permit 
exploration of new and unforeseen ave- 
nues revealed in the course of study; 
(4) be democratic, and (5) lead to 
the acquisition of personally and so- 
cially significant skills, information, 
and attitudes. 
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In September, using 


‘The Perry Pictures 


interest your girls and boys in the 
world’s great paintings. To do so 
costs only a trifle. 











The Mill 


TWO CENTS EACH ‘°" *. °° 


Ruysdael 


Size 
Postpaid. 


more. 


5%x8. Assorted as desired. 


2250 subjects. 


ONE CENT EACH ‘° ™. °° 


more. Size 
3x3%. 1000 subjects. 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures: 
Art Education’s—Artext Junior’s— 
Owen’s—at One Cent and Two 
Cents. Art Education’s 268 subjects 
at One Cent Each for 60 or more. 
Postpaid. Catalogues of all Minia- 
ture Colored Pictures FREE to 
teachers mentioning this magazine. 


Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pic- 
tures, 7x9, Three Cents Each for 
20 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustra- 

tions and a Two Cent, a Four Cent and a 

Ten Cent Perry Picture, in the Catalogue, 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 31, Malden, Massachusetts 


In Language, Literature, History, Geogra- 
phy and Picture Study use the Perry Pic- 
tures. Ask about “Our Own Course in 
Picture Study.” A customer writes: “I 
have used the Perry Pictures for years in 
school work and can find nothing to equal 
them.” 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. 











42,000 APPOINTMENTS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Do you want a Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? Over 42,000 appointments 
1986 fiscal year. Short hours, and pleasant work 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H227, Rochester, N.Y., for sample tests, free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get them. 








A. C. STERLING 
206 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Randolph 6646 
MANAGERS OF INVESTMENT 
TRADING SECURITIES 


Phone or write for appointment 
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FUNCTION IX. To begin and grad- 
ually to increase differentiated educa- 
tion on the evidence of capacities, apti- 
tudes, and interests demonstrated in 
earlier years. Care must be taken to 
provide previous to and along with dif- 
ferentiation as balanced and extended 
a general education as is possible and 
profitable. 

As the first concern of the school is 
to help pupils understand their cultur- 
al heritage and participate successfully 
in the common activities of life, a large 
share of effort is devoted to “general” 
education. In secondary schools, as 
distinguished from elementary schools, 
there is an increasing tendency to em- 





SPECIAL SERVICE 
for School 
Teachers 


§-MONTH PLAN 


$0.00 


Total Cost per $100 is $8 
Repay in 9 Monthly 
Installments $12.00 each 


12-MONTH PLAN 


$4.00 


Total Cost per $100 is $11 
Repay in 12 Monthly 
Installments $9.25 each 


Loans Limited to Those Teaching in 
Chicago and Suburbs 





NO OTHER CHARGES 


No Deductions—You Receive Full 
Amount Borrowed 


Citizens Finance 
Company 


Harrison 0376 


811-823 Steger Building 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 














phasize the universal rather than the 
specialized aspects of formal training. 
This is due to the following: (1) mod- 
ern life exacts so much from the in- 
dividual that no one of us can be happy 
or successful without a greater degree 
of competence in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities than our ancestors thought nec- 
essary; (2) we have more time to de- 
vote to the general aims of education. 
As pointed out in the discussion of 
Issues IV and V (Jssues of Secondary 
Education, Department Bulletin 59, 
1936), it is a mistake to assume that 
the outcomes desired of education, in- 
_ cluding those which should be com- 
_mon to all pupils, are at all times best 
| served by offering in the same way an 
identical program of studies to each 
pupil. Diversity should characterize 
the school program if for no other rea- 
| son than to prepare pupils effectively 
for the general activities in which all 
are expected to participate. The con- 
tradiction which this principle seems to 
| present may be explained on the basis 
| of individual differences. All pupils dif- 
| fer in some respects. These differences 
| become intensified during the age of 
adolescence, and the secondary school 
| finds itself dealing with a multitude of 
| pupils who must be educated in a mul- 
| titude of ways even if similar educa- 
tional outcomes are envisioned for all. 
(See discussion of Function I for a 
treatment of “integration of pupils” 
through secondary-school activities.) 





There is little difficulty in showing 
| that differentiation in education is nec- 
| essary. The problem is to determine 
when it should begin and how much 
should be provided. With respect to 
this, we may establish the principle 
| that there should be at least enough 
differentiation to enable the pupil, in 
spite of his differences, to attain to the 
best of his ab‘lity the educational ob- 
jectives the school prescribes for all. 


Beyond this, a differentiated pro- 
gram may be used for the opposite pur- 
| pose of capitalizing on individuality to 
yield a varied educational product. 
| The extent and kind of d'fferentiation 
| provided for this purpose depends up- 
on the pupil’s vocational ambition or 
| his plan for higher education as they 

may be determined from the capacities, 
| aptitudes, and interests he has demon- 
strated in his previous education. To 
ass‘st in a study of the school, of the 
| temper of the community, and of how 
| to serve the best interests of the pupil 
as a basis for determining a policy for 
differentiation of the program of sec- 
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ondary education is perhaps the most 
important service which a department 
of guidance can give. 

The success of the secondary school 
in carrying out its function of diversi- 
fying its program and methods until 
the education of each pupil is suitable 
to his interests, capacities, and needs 
must ultimately depend upon the train- 
ing, the social vision, the technical 
knowledge, and the initiative of educa- 
tional leaders and teachers. 

This dependence of the school upon 
its staff cannot be emphasized too 
strongly—not, at least, until the best 
minds of the profession have succeed- 
ed in making the school program func- 
tion effectively for every pupil. 


FUNCTION X. To retain each pupil 
until the law of diminishing returns be- 
gins to operate, or until he is ready for 
more independent study in a higher in- 
stitution; and when it is manifest that 
he cannot or will not materially profit 
from further study of what can be 
offered, to eliminate him promptly, if 
possible directing him into some other 
school or into work for which he seems 
most fit. 

The secondary school has a three- 
fold task—selection, retention, and 
elimination of pupils. In the ideal 
sense, the function of selection is to 
bring all normal young people under 
its influence; the function of retention 
to keep them in regular attendance 
while it provides them with the edu- 
cation both individually suitable and 
socially profitable; and the function of 
elimination is to discharge them into 
wholesome employment as soon as they 
are prepared, or into institutions of 
higher learning when they can qualify 
for admission. 

Secondary schools now approximate 
the ideal with respect to the first two 
tasks. More boys and girls are now in 
our secondary schools than have ever 
been enrolled by any other country or 
at any other period in history. The 
once difficult problem of retaining pu- 
pils is now largely solved because the 
difficulty of securing employment at 
an early age encourages young people 
to remain in school. 

While underlying social conditions 
have tended to eliminate the problems 
of selection and retention, the problem 
of el'mination of pupils who are not 
profiting from school work has become 
more complicated. The dilemma is a 
serious one for the educator. He does 
not wish to direct the failing pupil out 
into an inhospitable world; and with 
the resources at his command, he can- 
not give the pupil the kind of education 
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which is suited to his particular needs. 

To modify the school program until 
education becomes profitable to each 
pupil regardless of his status is clearly 
impossible unless society is able and 
willing to provide the funds needed to 
differentiate the school program to fit 
the needs of all. Meanwhile the school 
must frankly face the necessity either 
of eliminating many pupils premature- 
ly or else deceive the public about the 
effectiveness of education while wast- 
ing the taxpayer’s money to keep cer- 
tain pupils in school. 

Of the two evils, the lesser is for the 
school to eliminate all pupils who are 
no longer making progress. The ulti- 
mate solution of the problem may be 
found in appropriating enough money 
to differentiate the school program un- 
til it serves all pupils, or in establish- 
ing entirely new types of schools, or 
even in social change. These are alter- 
natives on which the public must de- 
cide. Pending the outcome, the school 
should promptly eliminate a pupil as 
soon as it becomes perfectly clear that 
he can no longer profit materially from 
the program the school can offer. 

Difficulties and obstacles will natur- 
ally confront those who attempt to 


eliminate pupils from school under any 
circumstances. The most common of 
these are: (1) accurately estimating 
the ability and status of the pupil, (2) 
reconciling parents to a disposition of 
their child that differs radically from 
their own hopes concerning him, (3) 
lack of knowledge as to how education, 
especially in the case of smaller secon- 
dary schools, can be made more effec- 
tive for individuals who do not re- 
spond to the old methods and materials 
of instruction, and (4) the tardiness 
of the public to understand and sup- 
port what the schools are trying to do. 

Although elimination in the ideal 
sense of directing pupils into construc- 
tive employment or into higher institu- 
tions of learning must wait until either 
one or the other of these opportunities 
is open to all young people, educators 
ought not to neglect their present duty. 
The first step is to agree upon the pro- 
visional principle of elimination as here 
stated and to use it courageously and 
consistently as a guide to their actions. 
Then as the public comes to see that 
education is a social investment and 
not a benevolence, the necessary funds 
may be appropriated to fit the school 
to the needs of all. 


Book Week 


@® READING—the Magic Highway to 
Adventure” is to be the theme of ex- 
hibits and programs during the 1937 
Book Week, which will be nationally 
observed from November 14 to 20. 

The 1937 observance of Book Week 
will emphasize the books of imagina- 
tion rather than factual books, the 
“golden legacy” of stories, poetry, and 
history which writers of the past have 
provided for children of today and the 
books by modern authors which give 
them wider horizons and new percep- 
tions, a “magic highway.” 

Reports of class projects and assem- 
bly programs successfully worked out 
in the schools in former observances of 
the Week are given in the new Book 
Week Bulletin, along with suggestions 
for 1937 events interpreting the “Magic 
Highway” theme. A poster in color 
will be ready for distribution early in 
September. Requests for the poster and 
bulletin should be forwarded to Book 
Week Headquarters, National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., 
New York, accompanied by a twenty- 
five cent service fee. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN e Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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blications help solve your school furniture prob- 
ey tell of the facilities, ideals, and policies which 
make this company the leader in the public seating industry. 
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WHEN YOU TAKE UP YOUR PROBLEM OF SEATING EQUIPMENT 


Prompt deliveries assured through unequalled distributing 
and service organization with offices in seventy cities from coast 
to coast... having stocks ready for quick shipment—ware- 
houses at convenient points. 

“Seating America” and “Seating for American Schools” will 
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1937-1938 
First Grade 
Author 
David’s Friends at School. ... Hanna-Anderson-Gray 
Everyday Life with Nancy, Joe and Ruth. ..Gehres 
Fun with Nick and Dick..... .. Gates-Baker-Peardon 
Story Pictures of Farm Work................ Beaty 
Second Grade 
i ME Cl ae ciate ee eaae Straub 
Be EY CIID, cass ccsccciesceceue Buchanan 
ah iedinknaprawdcie us ius banana LaRue 
ER ee re errr DeHuff 
Third Grade 
ite dca dened here mil ace Cacig ey pea ai ee Pogue 
a wid eka aliceted Bigham 
shea wan hb ineh amet Hader 
Treasure Chest of Nursery Favorites............... 
Fourth Grade 
Hoosier Schoolboy on Hudson Bay...... McMurray 
SO I as atc cecassvevahus Deming 
Our Little Friends of Norway........... Carpenter 
Story Book of Ships and Aircraft........ Petersham 


Fifth Grade 
ae warns Perkins 


Chisel-Tooth, the Beaver................ Lippincott 

I MEE IID, oso cccccccncesencwn Hayes 

EE EE PR a vce ecccecdcsscnsesees Taylor 
Sixth Grade 

Connie Morgan in the Arctic.............. Hendryx 

TE rere Harris 

ere © Burton 


Pilgrim and Pluck, Dogs of the Mayflower. . Bartlett 


Seventh Grade 


Carcajou (the Wolverine)............ Montgomery 
From Coast to Coast with the U. S. Air Mail. . Theiss 
Co icansewetbandeeeakanied Cottler-Jaffe 
ee Hawthorne 
Eighth Grade 
IE i ca weeuennnhsebin nes une es Rutherford 
Secret of the Chestnut Tree................ Monsell 
Three Plebes at West Point................. Strong 
Valiant, Dog of the Timberline............. O’Brien 
Youth Studies Alcohol.............. Harkness-Fort 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price................... 


Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with 


Order .... 


30 


List 

Price 

$ .68 
.60 
.64 
70 


Note: A complete set of these books is on display in the office 
county superintendent of schools. 
Address all orders to D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Ye MinoisPyis * 
READING CIRCLE 


D.F.NICKOLS, Manager 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


Read- 
ing 

Circle 
Price 
$ 54 
48 
52 
56 


$2.10 
50 


$2.90 





1.10 


$4.00 


1.10 
1.10 
as 
1.20 
$4.15 
1.05 
1.10 
1.10 
1.20 
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$5.00 


$26.50 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 
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Fiction 


’ 


Author 
a EE ee rr er Eaton 
A true tale for boys and girls of Betsy Bal- 
combe’s friendship with Napoleon. 
Beyond Sing the Woods................ Gulbransen 
An enchanting story of the masters of a 
manor in Norway. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop............ Cather 
A story of two fervent cultured French 
priests who came to New Mexico to elevate 
and purify the religion of that region. 
the vk ceuaie Meat aaeeCubakae’ Lee 
A dramatic story of Virginia toward the 
end of the 19th century. 
PP re eee Morrow 
Story of the King’s messenger to Benjamin 
Franklin at the court of George III. 
Marian-Martha Fargo 
These two girls had their first intimate ac- 
quaintance with libraries as student assistants 


Se oe ee .. Kantor 
Bugle Ann was a hunting dog 
ee toc canenawe aes Jones 
A Welsh Gypsy story. 
Non-Fiction 
IR dvcanccsseeawacnas Clum 


An exciting story of a young Indian agent 
Audubon : Rourke 
Naturalist, artist, woodsman—all these de- 
scriptions fit John James Audubon 
Discovery ; . Byrd 
Admiral Byrd’s story of the second Ant- 
arctic expedition. 
EE ee ere ....Mitchell 
The story of Greely lost in the Arctic wastes 
will never pass from the memory of men. 


If You’re Going to Drive Fast............ Sherman 
Advice on the proper handling of a car. 

CO ee ererr Thompson 
The life story of Reuben Castang, the 


greatest wild animal trainer who ever lived. 
Ee THE OE TD Fle kn ckcccsenessevens Lyman 
Important contributions to the development 
of aircraft and of piloting skill. 
ee eer Hawthorne 
“An excellent biography which emphasizes 
Emerson’s childhood and youth, and which, in 
telling of his adult life, dwells especially on his 
appeal to the youth of his day.” “Be sure to 
put Youth’s Captain into your library.”— 
The Scholastic. 
Youth Studies Alcohol.............. Harkness-Fort 
A capable presentation of a subject around 
which has raged many a controversy. 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price................--. 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with 
Order * sce iecaidds ssetansalaseiae ane ce 
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Geographic News Bulletins 


@ THE National Geographic Society, 

of Washington, D. C., announces 
that publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours daily into The 
Society’s headquarters from every part 
of the world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from The Society’s extensive file 
of geographic photographs. 

Teachers may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent to 
one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. 





Children’s Rhymes Wanted 


® MRS. Dorothy Mills Howard, a 

teacher in the public schools of East 
Orange, New Jersey, has undertaken 
the compilation of current play rhymes 
of children in this country. The collec- 
tion includes rhymes for counting out, 


taunts, rhymes for bouncing the ball 
and for skipping the rope, rhymes for 
autograph albums, satire, street cries 
and rhymes used for other purposes. 
Rhymes hitherto published are elimi- 
nated from the collection. 

Teachers in all states are invited to 
send in unexpurgated rhymes they have 
heard children use in play, with brief 
notes about the derivation if such is 
known. Credit will be given contribu- 
tors when the collection is published. 
Contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
Dorothy Mills Howard, 152 Halsted 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 





Francis W. Parker 
Centennial 


© THE Progressive Education Asso- 

ciation in co-operation with the 
Francis W. Parker School and the Chi- 
cago Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education announces a Region- 
al Conference commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Francis W. Parker. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker, long 
president of what is now the Chicago 
Normal College, has been called the 


“Father of Progressive Education.” His 
foresight was so keen that his ideas 
have value today for even the most 
progressive schools. Education in Amer- 
ica, while strongly influenced by him, 
has not yet in many ways caught up 
with his vision. 

The hundredth anniversary of his 
birth will be celebrated October 28, 29 
and 30, in Chicago, where he did his 
greatest and most lasting work. 

The Conference topic is “Where Is 
Education Going?” Various sessions 
will deal with Teacher Training, Par- 
ent Education, The Outlook for Youth 
in America, What the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege is Doing to Serve Youth, Educa- 
tion and Social Problems, The Child 
as a Whole, Problems the Teacher Must 
Face. Among the speakers will be: 

William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia Univer- 
sity; President Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Charles E. Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Burton P. Fowler, Head- 
master, Tower Hill School; Caroline Zachry, 
Director of Research, P. E. A.; Paul Hanna, 
Leland Stanford University; Senator T. V. 
Smith, University of Chicago; Dean Thomas 
E. Benner, University of Illinois; Dr. C. 
Judson Herrick, University of Chicago; W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., Director, Carnegie Founda- 
tion; Thomas Minehan, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Mass. State 
Reformatory for Women; and many others 
widely known for their ability and their con- 
tributions to educational progress. 




















THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


A comprehensive, correlated program of Music instruction, embracing sing- 
ing, playing, and listening, and providing for the child’s growth in music at 
every step from kindergarten through junior high school. For complete 
information send for circular No. 730. 


AN ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE 
A KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


A COURSE FOR UNGRADED OR 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


A COURSE FOR PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
A COURSE FOR ORCHESTRA 

A COURSE FOR BAND 

A JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 


A COURSE IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
(to be published later) 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


18 Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club. This 
is the first meeting of the men of the 
Southwestern Division of the I. E. A. as 
a schoolmasters’ club. President, Paul A. 
Grigsby, Granite City; secretary, Vernon 
G. Mays, Livingston. Alton, September 
18, 1937, beginning at 9:00 a.m. 


OCTOBER 


1 Illinois Schoo] Masters Club, annual meet- 
ing. Dean Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern 
University, will lead a panel discussion 
on “Democracy in School Administra- 
tion”; Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago, will address the evening session 
on the topic “Teaching American Pupils 
How to Deal with the Problem of Mod- 
ern Citizenship.” Peoria, October 1, 1937. 

7 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Speakers: Dr. 
H. S. Thornton, University of Iowa; 
Robert C. Moore, Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Education Association; Frank D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. Preston Bradley, 
pastor, People’s Church of Chicago. 
Galesburg, October 7 and 8, 1937. 

8 Black Hawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Richard Halliburton, traveler and _lec- 
turer; Dr. Garry C. Myers, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland; and Merle 
Prunty. Rock Island, October 8, 1937. 
East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, twenty-third annual meeting. 
Speakers: Professor Edgar H. Knight, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, president, University of Chi- 
cago; Irving F. Pearson, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Winnebago County; 
W. J. Hamilton, superintendent of schools, 
Oak Park; Edwin H. Reeder, professor 
of elementary education, University of 
Illinois; and Douglas Mills, basketball 
coach, University of Illinois. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 8, 1937. 
Eastern Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Speakers: Fred 
L. Biester, President, Illinois Education 
Association; Professor Harry D. Gideonse, 
Department of Economics, University of 
Chicago; and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Fifteen sectional meetings. Mattoon, Oc- 
tober 8, 1937. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Iowa; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam; Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago; Miss 
Jennie Wohlert, principal, Jackson School, 
St. Louis; C. A. Harper, Illinois State 
Normal University; W. H. Lemmel, 
superintendent of schools, Quincy; Dr. 
Alice Kibbe, Carthage College; Dr. D. C. 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College; and B. I. Griffith, Director of 
Public Relations, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. Quincy, October 14 and 15, 1937. 
Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, People’s 
Church of Chicago; Dr. F. B. Knight, 
School of Education, University of Iowa; 
and B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Re- 


lations, Illinois Education Association. 
Olney, October 14 and 15, 1937. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; and Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Dixon, October 15, 1937. 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. Glenn Frank, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Grace E. Storm; 
Dr. Louise Farwell, National College of 
Education; Dr. William S. Gray, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Dr. Paul A. Witty, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Wheaton, October 18, 1937. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Professor D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis; B. I. Griffith, 
Director of Public Relations, Illinois 
Education Association; and A. J. Stod- 
dard, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Rhode Island. Joliet, October 
22, 1937. 

National League to Promote School At- 
tendance, twenty-seventh annual confer- 
ence. Hotel Morrison, Chicago, October 
25, 26, 27, and 28, 1937. 

Francis W. Parker Centennial Com- 
memorative Conference, sponsored by the 
Francis W. Parker School, Progressive 
Education Association, Chicago Associa- 
tion for Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion, Central Council for Childhood Edu- 
cation. Chicago, Palmer House, October 
28, 29 and 30. Theme, “Where Is Edu- 
cation Going?” See detailed announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers 
Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
Rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago; 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Iowa; and Dr. 
Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School 
of Education, Indiana University. Free- 
port, October 29, 1937. 


NOVEMBER 

12 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Cicero and 
Evanston, November 12, 1937. 


DECEMBER 

4 Fifth Annual Round-Up of School Ad- 
ministrators of central Illinois. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, De- 
cember 4, 1937. 

27 Illinois Education Association, eighty- 
fourth annual meeting. Springfield, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1937. 





Pupils Interested in Books 


@® A SEVENTH-GRADE English 

class in the Abraham Lincoln School 
at Aurora recovered some of the curi- 
osity which the schools frequently are 
accused of submerging, looked at the 
books in their hands, and wondered 
how they came to be. This interest 
spread itself to the manufacture of 
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paper, to printing, to the alphabet, to 
numerals, the growth of the language, 
the evolution of the physical book, with 
side glances for the telegraph, the 
telephone, the newspaper, and many 
other agencies of modern communica- 
tion and transportation. Someone sug- 
gested a title, and another activity 
program was launched. It was called 
“How the A B C’s came marching into 
print.” 

The pupils, of course, had set them- 
selves a task of investigation that led 
them into history. They found, too, 
that such things as the alphabet and 
our numerals had a geographic set- 
ting in their beginnings and develop- 
ment. It was unthinkable that all this 
information could be made available 
to others without bringing in the work 
in art for the making of charts, the re- 
production of picture-writing, and the 
illustration of stories. 

One pupil made a series of such il- 
lustrations to show the evolution of the 
book ; a second made a miniature print- 
ing press. Situations naturally arose to 
call for oral and written compositions 
and the writing of business letters. New 
subject matter entailed enlarged vocab- 
ularies and added impetus to the study 
of spelling. In time these activities 
were visually supplemented with slides 
showing the development of printing 
and writing. 

Such a project, of course, carried 
with it all the benefits of directed pupil 
activity, as well as an understanding 
of the debt we owe other nations and 
other peoples for many of the tools 
of our present culture. 

Miss Edith Herr, the teacher, says, 
“Perhaps the activity program opens 
the way for a much better job of 
teaching.” 
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